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ABSTRACT 

The Royal Navy underwent, during this period, a complete 
transformation in materiel, personnel and purpose. The scope of this 
transformation was et least as great as that of the U. S. Nevy in the 
years from 1940-1960. 

The Royal Navy metamorphosis was planned and executed by one 
individual of extraordinary capacity and wnusual personality, Adniral 
Lord Fisher, who maintained highly centralized control of the whole 
organizatior. The record of this reriod presents an interesting 
historical example of naval management. 

This paper examines, in <bbreviated form, the eccomplishments, 


methods, personalities and problems involved. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Background 
The study of naval history has been one of the important sources 


of education, as well as one of the recreations of naval officers for 
centuries. It is, therefore, natural in attempting to relate the sci- 
ence of management to Sea Power to seek 2 historiesl ease in which a 
nevy of the past presents 2 picture of management in action. This is 
particularly helpful at present since our om effort is so close at 
hand and so large as to be ham to see in perspective. 

f, ease with interesting managenent evertones appears in the Royal 
Navy of England in the years from 1896 to 1910. During this period, 
2 revolution took place in that service which rivalled, if not equalled 
our own metamorvhosis of 1940 to 1946. 

‘ The earlier period saw the introduction of destroyers, aircraft, 
submarines, turbine engines, water tube boilers, long range gunnery, 
aecurate gun fire control, o11 fuel, and the battleship as we know 
her. It saw the final pessing of masts and sails from the neval scene. 
At the end of the period, Great Britsin was supreme at sea but for one 
mejor rival. The leter veriod has seen the introduction of nuclear 
power, jet aireraft, missiles both defensive ani strategic, electronic 
devices of all sorts, computer spplications, and a host of others. 


During this period, the battleship passed from the scene. At 


the end of the period, the United States is supreme at sea, but for 
one major rival. 

It is evident that, in both cases, a revolution in technology 
took place. Any such revolution requires effort in at least three 
coordinated areas: the introduction of the technology as a workable 
fact; the provision of men and support facilities to operate the 
technology; and the adjustment of strategic thought to make use of 
the technology. Success in such a coordinated effort requires 
effective management. It might be referred to as the management of 
navies, rather than naval management. 

The Royal Navy's effort differed slightly from our own, in that. 
the preparation of the revolution was largely lad, and the fruition 
presided over, by one man, Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher of 
Kilverstone. Fisher was one of the most violenily controversial 
individuals of his own or any other time. To this dey, it is diffi- 
cult to find an objective statement ebout him. The language is more 
moderate; blame and praise have taken the place of vilification and 
panegyric, but the controversy remains. Some of the writer's inter- 
est has been generated by the question of how such a man could have 
led such an organization in the accomplishments which undeniably tosk 
place. 


Significance 
The central position of a single individual of exceptional 








ability end well defined characteristics, and the :maller size of the 
effort compared with those of later years, are important in drawing 
from the history of this period examples of the management of a navy. 
First, the source of different decisions and methods is readily identi- 
fiable, and the success or failure of these decisions and methods is 
relatively easily discerned. Second, the smaller size of the organi- 
zation makes the association of cause and effect more simple and more 
likely to be accurate. 

From the management point of view, the opportunity is presented, 
in a naval context, to weigh the advantages of rapid, one-man, ir- 
revocable decision in the formulation of plans against the possibility 
of errors which might be avoided by flexibility or assembling several 
points of view. The merits of instant, swift and ruthless execution 
of these plans despite opposition can be weighed egainst the attendant 
problems of neglected side effects, unforeseen or inferior results, and 
the discontent of individuals whose brushed-eside ideas mey have had 
some validity. The merits of swift analysis and resolution of courses 
of action can be matched with the attendant possibility of neglecting 
some possible alternatives or outcomes. In a broader sense, the 
effects of tight centralization and the building up of a single in- 
dispensable man can be discerned. Finally, the cost of ignoring 
human factors and of ignoring communications which did not conform to 


preconceived ideas or decisions, are evident. 





The Royal Navy of the period may well have required the drastic 
methods which were used to completely rebuild it in such a short time. 
The relatively small accomplishements of other turn of the century re- 
formers of the Navy, who tried more usual methods, indicate that there 
was an enormous amount of inertia, dogmatism, and official obstruction 
to be overcome. It seems quite clear that the drastic methods employed 
were very important to the achievements which eventually resulted. 
However, the service paid a heavy price in unity and senior officer 
morale for these achievements. Whether this price might have been 
reduced without diluting the results is open to question. The not in- 
frequent episodes which suggest that Fisher sometimes goaded subordi- 
nates and others to rage for no good reason, certainly indicate that 
some of the ill-feeling was unnecessary and destructive of otherwise 
good results. Possible alternatives of less shock effect are worth 
keeping in mind when considering Fisher*s methods and decisions to- 


gether with their results and consequences. 


P ses tations of the Stud 

Management literature abounds in “case studies," and the use of 
eases is a widely respected method of study and instruction. The 
study of naval history, somewhat out of fashion today, is really a 
direct ancestor of case study. 

This paper is an effort to bridge the gap between the two methods. 


Lt does not attempt a complete history of the Msher era, but rather 
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to sketch the events considered most important in the trensfornation 
of the Royal Navy, and to provide a selection of critical incidents 
indicative in some detail of the methods used and the results. The 
fact that many of the achievements and most of the accompanying pro- 
blems were functions of individuals fits the orientation of much of 
the source material available. 

The years 1890 to 1910 have been chosen because during these 
years Fisher held a series of high appointments which enabled him 
to initiate, and largely complete, the action to bring to fruition 
the changes which he had planned in earlier years. It has been 
necessary to exceed these limits in some cases, particularly in 
discussing the results of the revolution, which were largely seen in 
Worl War I. 1890 was selected as a starting point because it was the 
year of Fisher's promotion to flag rank, normally accepted in any 
service at any era as the opening of an opportunity to bring metured 
ideas to reality. 

Admiral Fisher's second period as First Sea Lord, in 1914-15, 
has been omitted except for a few useful illustretions of methods. 
This period, which was not perticularly successful, is not charec- 
teristic of the work for which he was best knovn-the creation of a 
new naval technology. Furthermore, at the age of 73, Fisher wes far 
from being at the height of his powers, and far from being the oneeman 


management system he had been in earlier years. 
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CHAPTER II 


Reviiew of the ldteraturet 


fi. The events and personalities of the Royal Navy in this period 
ere extensively documented for three reasons. First, Fisher nimself 
was the most controversiel individual ever to occupy @ position 25 the 
professional head of any major navy. Second, many of the officers otha 
served through that period left biographies 4s naval officers often de. 
These were perticularly numerous and widely published because ali of 
them include World War I. The earlier portions without exception 
discuss the "Fisher era" st more or less length. Third, the oral 
Navy of World War I was very much a Fisher creation. Therefore, most 
Studies of the leadershiv of that time go into the Fisher era in some 
details even those which ere quite superficial ere led into the eres 
because of his return as First See Lord in 1914-15. 

This body of material divides logically into three cstevories: 
(1) Royal Navy history in the period; (2) biogrephical meterial on 
Fisher; and (3) other biorgravhical materiel on personelities of the 


time. 


Be Royal Navy History of the Period. The definitive work in the 





aos bibliogravhy. Works not reviewed specifically here are 
annotated therein. 








field is that of Professor Arthur J. Marder, of the University of Haweii, 
whe has been kind enough to offer encouragement and some hints on bibli- 
ography to the writer. He has covered the general history of the period 
in two works: The Anatomy of British See Power: A History of British 
Nayal Policy in the Pre~Dreadnought Era, 1880-1905 end From the Dread- 
nought to Seava Flow; Vol. I: The Road to War 1904-1974 ‘The later 
volumes have not yet been published. A letter to the writer from 
Professor Marder in September 1963, indicated there will eventually he 
four in the series, rather than two as originally planned. These works 
are the only ones encountered in tho area ‘hich are relatively modem, 
thoroughly documented, and derived lergely from manuscript, Royal Nevy 
archives, and other vrimery material. They provide a path through the 
maze of other materiel. While quite detailed, they are assembled with 
vrecise regsrd for organizetion and chronology. Most of the materiel. 
published earlier had not been intended as history, wes somewhet cheotic 
chronologically, was largely biographical and made no vretensions toward 
objectivity; in the opinion of the writer, it is only the work of Pro- 
fessor Marder that permits the amateur to meke sense of the ere. 

The history of the ships of the period was not available con- 


viently until the publication of Dr. Oscar Perkes' British Battleshins, 





in 1956. This volume carries its subtect Cron 1860 to 1950, ene con- 
tains an enormous amount of material, mostly taken from original shins" 


folders in the Admirslty. These folders contsined the preliminary 


sketches as well 2s other miscellaneous materials on the cesiens, end 
therefore reflect the development of the ships quite well. A general 


work of passing interest is Neval Administretions, 1827-1692, written 





in 1897 by Sir John Briggs, 2 senior Acmiralty civil servant. This 
volume vrovided insight into the Admiralty point ef view, 45 onnosed 
to the fleet, in the '90's anj is interesting in the quite large 
amount of progress shown during the mid-Victorian era in imrroving 
the Royal Navy, which prevared tne soil for the Fisher refomrns. 
Briggs actually held his wosition, which involved deily contect witha 
the Board of Admiralty, from 1840 until 1892. 

The s;andard Royal Navy historical works 2re not particulerly 
productive in connection with the Fisher period, since this history 
became submerged in importance by the first World War. Almost ali 
the work on the neval asnects of that conflict, of which there is 
much, refers to the Fisher era as the scource of the instrument with 
which the war was foucht, but Joes not discuss the actual building un 
of the Navy in sufficient detail for vurwoses of this study. As 
mentioned earlier, a Fisher of 1914-15, aged 72, who figures in 
world Var I when he returned 3s First Sea Lord, was by no means the 
same man as 10 or 20 years before. Naturally, the history of world 
War I is important in evzlvuetineg the results of the "Revolution." 


The Admiralty official history, Neval Operations, and Admiraz 
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War, end The Subiarine Peril, give the tnarty line.’ As an antidote, 
two interesting recent critical works on World War I are Admiral Sir 
Herbert Richmond's contemvorary diaries edited by Professor Marder =#s 
Portrait of an Admiral, and Cavtain 5S. W. Roskill's The Stratepy of 
Sea Power. These two books are lumped together in this fashion 
because of the marked similarity in the opinions exoressed. This is 
considered understandable. Roskill regards Richmond as one of the 
more important naval historians, and has followed in his footsteps 
into academic life at Cambridge University. Much of the pertinent 
World war I material is derived from the naval biogrevhical material 
discussed later. Illuminating comments come from those who were 
captains at that time, writing later during the latter *30's when 
there w2s no longer any reason to withhold opinions. 

Also to be classed as Royal Navy history, and of considerable 
importance, is the compilation published as The Fisher Papers by the 
Navy Records Society in 1960. Edited by LCDR P. K. Kemn, the Admi- 
ralty historian, the first volume, which is so far the only one evaileble, 
covers the years 1904-06. The "papers" are mostly official and semi- 
official papers and correspondence, such as the original "scheme," 
as presented to the Board in 1904, and the minutes of the committee 
which worked uv the Dreadnought designs. This meterial is helvful, 
showing the reforms in a fully matured form, as they came to the 


Admiralty and the service, replete with tables, diagrams, and 





detailed reasoning. This places in perspective the impression of 
headlong end unreasoning haste created by some of the correspondence, 
and charged by some of the controversialists. Future students will 


need to use this series along with Professor Marder's works. 


C. Fisher Biographical Material. The standard biography is by 
Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon. This is a most comprehensive two volwe 
werk, but can harely be called entirely obwtective. This is logical, 
because Becon was closely associated with Fisher for a number of yesrs. 
Professor Merder hes edited Lord Fisher’s correspondence in three 
volumes, entitled Fear God and Dread Nought. This should be con- 
sidered biographical in nature, in that quite comprehensive nzerrative 
and explanatory material is included. Fisher himself left Memories 
end Records, in 2 volumes, but this was written in 1919 ane 1920, 
when he was very elderly, resembles some of his more acid and vole 
canie corresrondence, and is to be regarded as purely background 
rather than basic material. 

It may seem survorising that so little biographical work exists 
on an individual whose importance is so widely conceded. The answer 
is that his life was so bound up with the service that there was no 
Significant aspect. not closely related to the Navy. 

De Navy Bioeravhical Material. Another large body of meterial 
is found in the biographies of naval officers. These are nariiculerly 


numerous in this reriod, for reasons alreacy mentioned. 
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This biographicel material is useful in a vseriety of wsys. First, 
many, particularly those written since World War I, contain reflections 
drewn from personal experience on the results of the Fisher revolution 
and the effects, good and bad, on the service. Most of the esrlier 
works maintain a reticent silence on the controversial aspects, but 
those «ritten after Fisher's death in 1920 are quite frank. Almost 
all provide numerous illuminating episodes of Fisher's methods end 
more conspicious personal characteristics. 

Those which were written by or about officers older than Fisher 
also play some part. These books are almost the ay source heving 
any vitelity which give a picture of how the Royal Navy of the mid 
and late Victorian era thought, ected, and lived. This is important 
for two reasons. First, it provides the context in which the Fisher 
revolution must be examined for understanding. Second, the eccounts 
given point out clearly the ressons that impelled those in opposition 
to Fisher, and show the amount of initial work that preceded and 
supported the reforms. It is easy to get the impression that Fisher 
worked in a vacuum, as a solitary messiah, who provided 2 sudden 
flash of revelation which illuminated a dark world. This impression 
is dispelled by reading of the work and opinions of Fisher's seniors 
and subordinates, which give shadings to a black end white scene. 

That such material is still thought of in England as important his- 


torical matter of popular interest is well illustrated by a work 


11 


cublished in 1962, The Fleet that Jack Built. This book contains short 
blographies of such individuals as Fisher, Jellicoe, Keyes, and other 
well known flag officers, forming a short history of the Royal Navy 
from early Victorian times until after World War I. 

There are a very large number of these biographical works. Those 


which are particularly vertinent are cited in footnotes. Others, con- 


sulted at one time or another, are listed in the bibliogrephy. 


E. General Comment. The overall loyalties of many of the in- 





dividuals involved in some of the controversies ~ed to en understandatle 
reluctance to publicize service quarrels. This means that most of the 
material on this aspect of the subject is secondary. The only primary 
source of such material, aside from Fisher's correspondence and 
Richmond's diaries, are newspapers, corresvondence, and Admiralty 
meeting minutes. Such sources have been utilized by Professor Marder 
and others, but naturally most of these were not evailable, nor could 
they have been effectively utilized within the time limits of this 
study. 

A conspicuous excevtion to the general reticence in the con- 
temporary period is found in Lord Charles Beresford's The Betrayal, 
which he wrote in 1911, after his retirement from the active list in 
1909. Some of the assertions of this book are briefly analysed in 
the discussion of the Fisher-Feresford controversy later in this 


papers it furnishes useful material on the side of the controversy 
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not covered in most of the other works evaileble. The book is stronrly 
controversial, 2s might be inferred from the title. Charres of felse- 
hood are found on every pages; the then current First Lord (Rerinald 
McKenna) is flatly called a liar by name on page 31. It survasses 

in violence some of the strong language found in Fisher's corres- 


pondence. 





CHAPTERS LT 


Scheme of Presentation 





The reader is first asked to consider the status of the Royal 
Navy in 1890. For those unfamiliar with the period, this is de- 
sirable to provide the context. The part that Fisher had played uo 
to then is also discussed in this portion, so far as it reflects on 
the overall scene. 

Thereafter the "Fisher reforms" themselves are discussed. The 
arrangement of these sections is by chronological order of the intro- 
duction of the main scheme; the origins and consequences in a number 
of cases overlap both backwards end forwards, but this seems the 
easiest way to preserve a semblance of order. The reforms themselves 
are discussed only in sufficient detail to show what wes accomplished 
énd the methods used, with suitable references for illustration. 
Chanter XI discusses some of the major controversies, such as the 
Fisher-Beresford feud, which affected the service before World War I, 
the nature and impact of which are not made fully clear in the chrono- 
logical section. Chapter XII does the same for Fisher as a leader «nd 
personality, drawing together and amplifying some points which ance 
only by inference in the earlier narrative portion. 

Chapter XIII deals with a few vertinent aspects of the performance 
of the Royal Navy in World War I. No pretense is mace of # broad evelu- 


ation of this performance; years of profounc study have been devoterc 
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to this subject by much better qualified individuals. However, it is 
appropriate to discuss some of the more controversial aspects of the 
struggle which have been attributed to Fisher®’s influence. That the 
echoes of the arguments still persist is illustrated by the following 
statement from a book published in 1963: 

For the blockade war which came, Fisher had not prepared; he 

had starved the Navy of convoying overseas for the sake of 

the Dreadnought; happily for him and for Britain, Germany had 

almost equally lacked perception. 

This is a statement both oversimplified and superficial, and yet 

1 

it is embodied in a definitive work of biography. 


Some conclusions, both specific and abstract, are drawn in Chapter 


XIV. 


Method of Study 
This paper has resulted from organizing, filling gaps in, and 


drawing specific references from, reading which has extended over a 
considerable number of years. Naturally, e large amount of material 
has been omitted which might contribute to a more complete understanding 


of the period, but which is not directly related. 


Chronology 
A brief chronology of Lord Fisher’s career is provided in Appendix 


I. Reference to it is suggested for orientation. 





lxenneth Young, Arthur James Balfour. 
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“oval Nevy Oreeni cation 

No explanation of the details of organization of the Royal Nevy 
1s included. Most phraseology and structure is clear from the con- 
text, and many of the differences persist to this day and are faq~ 
miliar to most U. S. naval officers.” 

Note should be made, however, of the constitutional status of 
the "Roard," or Board of Admiralty, frequently referred to. ‘This 
renained substantially unchanged for 363 years, until April 1, 1964, 
when the Admiralty ceased to be a cabinet department, becoming part 
of an overall "Department of Defence." The Board consists of the 
First Lord, the head of the service, who is a civilian cabinet member; 
the First Sea Lord, who is the professional head and senior officer of 
the Navy, and the naval officers and civilians who head the princinsl 
sections of the Admiralty. The exact positions represented on the 
board have varied considerably. At the moment there are nine members; 
in Fisher's day there were five or six. While the First Lord is the 
heed of the service, and responsible to the Cabinet and so to Parlia- 
ment for the Navy's mission, the group of "Lords Commissioners for 


Eyecuting the Office of Lord High Admirel" have a collective 





“A minor exception is the rank of Lieutenant Commander, which did 
not exist until 1914. A Lieutenant of more than eight years seniority 
wore 23 strines, but an officer was a Lieutenant until promoted Com- 
mancer. A Lieutenant in commend of his om ship was called "Lieutenent 
and Cormender" in official correspondence. 
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resvonsibility implied by their ancient title. This tecomes importsn:. 
beceuse while the First Lord is the head, with the First See lord as 

his principal vrofessional edviser, all the members perticipate legeliy 
in responsibility for the decisions; the First Lord's and First 532 
Lord*s positions have sometimes been referred to as “primus inte vy pares." 
The members have the alternative, indeed the constitutional duty, of 
resignation from their vositions if they are unable to concur in 2 
decision. A tires ty the Sea Lords to resign in a body, a by-no- 

means unheardecf event, is therefore a formal and perfectly correct 
refusal of the professional members to concur in 2 cecision of the 

First Lord or the Cabinet. This differs very much from our own con- 
stitutional responsibilities; it is the result of extending the »srinciniec 
of Parliamentary responsibility to a eroun instead of to an individuel. 
This point is exvlained at length because the tradition of collective 
responsibility becomes important in understanding some of the events 


and some of the controversy over Fisher's methods. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Royal N-vy in 1899 
A. General Comments. ‘the Royal Navy in 1890 has been mich 


maligned. Pictured orivinally by Fisher and others interested in 
reform and later by other writers, as an organization of massive 
inertia, ponulated by officers of profound ignorance, vast prejudice 
and complete imperception, more study reveals that there were many 
officers of intelligence, ambition, and high motivation to do the 
best they could for their service 

Changes were taking place and were continuing to take vlace, and 
most administrations could point to some accomplishment which wes 2 
considerable step forward. 

The most important influence was the eartiod of almost unbroken 
neace which had lasted since 1815. There hed been numerous minor 
"police action" scuffles, in China, Africa, and other places. The 
largest of these had been the "river war" in Egypt, the second phase 
of which did not end until 1598, mt which commenced in 1652. The 
vast majority of combat operations in this period took the fom of 
landing naval brigedes of sailors, which were the forerunners of the 


fleet marine force of our dey. The result was two-fold. First, the 


Isources: Lewis, The Navy of Britein; Perkes, British Battleshins; 
Briggs, Naval Administrations; Beresford, Menoirs; Jameson, The Fleet 
that Jack Built. 
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development of the Royal Navy as a force for major war had proceeded 
in a vécuum, with only the steps taken by other navies in the same 
period as a source of outside stimulus. Second, the mission of the 
Navy had developed largely into protection of trade, both seaborne 

and ashore, in the less developed areas of the world. The situation 
of the leaders of the service, no matter how enlightened, was a little 
like that of Robert E. Lee when he claimed to have "learned everything 
about commanding fifty United States dregoons and forgotten everything 
else” during the 1850%s. The only major combatant force of the Royal 
Navy was the Mediterranean Fleet; the strategic reason for this was 

a vague general view that the French fleet was based at Toulon, and 
the Mediterranean was the key to Europe. While reasonably valid, this 
idea had remained unchanged since the days of Nelson, and hardly stimu- 
lated original thought. 

The Crimean War had been fought by ships closely resembling those 
of Nelson except for rudimentary steam engines; there had been no 
naval fighting, although the shore bombardments conducted stimulated 
some invention in the way of armor protection. The American Civil 
War had proved the effectiveness of armor protection originally intro- 
duced by the French in 1858, against explosive shells; however, it was 
not easy to see the applicability of the design of two entirely un- 
seaworthy coast defense ships to the problems of a world-wide navy 


and the open ocean. 
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There had been two recent "naval scares," the first in 1878 over 
war with Russia, and the second in 1885, caused by anxiety over con- 
flict with France. Both situations had caused a flurry of action. 
There was a realization that the Navy was not organized or equipped 
for war and that the Admiralty had no effective means for organizing 
or equipping the fleet. Lord Charles Beresford, then a captain, first 
came to prominence in the second of these, when he submitted his 
"confidential memorandum" of 1886, while a member of the Board of 
Admiralty. It is unnecessary to quote this, but two results were the 
preparation of war and mobilization plans in some detail for the first 
time, and the passage of the Naval Defense Act of 1889, the first major 
integrated shipbuilding program. While Beresford cannot by any means 
be given sole credit for these steps, this episode illustrates two 
things: that there were aggressive and forward thinking officers in 
the service who were supported by their civilian superiors; end that 
Beresford, at any rate in his younger days, was not wholly the un- 
intelligent, obstructive intriguer he has often been labelled. 


B. The Ships. As a consequence of design having developed in a 
varuum, the ships were a most heterogeneous collection. Since the 
first ironclad, HMS WARRIOR, completed in 1861, no more than 4, and 
usually only one or two, ships of a class were built. There had been 
wide variations in size, gun distribution, speed, armor, cruising 


radius and all other characterists. Ship types in service regard 
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from HNS NILE, armed with four 12.5 inch guns and six 6 imch, dis- 
nlaying 12,000 tons and generally not unlike our own ORHGON of 
Snanish war days, back to the contemvoraries of the WARRIOR, which 
resembled nothing so much as a sailing frigate with iron plated sides. 
In between were an enormous variety of "broadside" and "turret" ships. 
The first homogeneous class of shins were the seven ROYAL SOVERIGN 
tyne of the 1889 Naval Defense Act vrogram, none of which had been 
completed by 1890. 

Masts and yards were still very much part of the navel scene. 
The lest seagoing battleshiv to carry a full rig was delivered to the 
Navy in 1881. Square rig was retained for cruising shivs on distent 
stations until nearly the turn of the century, although the masts and 
sails were removed from the battleships very soon after 1885. This 
retention of a rig resulted not so much from resistance to change es 
from doubts as to the wisdom of ships proceeding to distant parts of 
the world without auxiliary power. The rigs were conceded to be a 
useless encumbrance in combat. They were retained as en auxiliary 
for cruising and a means of providing the crew with drill and exercise. 
So far was this carried that INFLEXIBLE, completed in 1881, a most 
advanced large turret ship and one of Fisher's commands, was 
equipped with a full rig which was intended to be removed on the 


outbreak of wer.” To provide some persvective on this point, it 


“Parkes, British Battleships. 
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“ew be noted that not until 1860 did the number of new stearishin.s 
built. for the merchent service in England exceed the number of sailing 


3 


ships.” All heavy guns installed were muzzle loading until 1886. 
Breechloaders hed been introduced in the *60%s, but after some ciffi- 
cuities were done away with in 1868. The later heavy muzzle loaders 
were hydraulically pointed and loaded and had a rate of fire comoarabdie 
to that of the breech loaders that revlaced them, but were necessarily 
shorter, as they had to come inside the turrets to load. Calibers 
varied from 10 to 16.25 inches, with ranges and rates of fire of all 
sorts. The lighter guns were breechloaders by 1890, but the main 
armament was still muzzle loaded in most ships. 

fn exaggerated idea of the useful life of ships carried over 
from the days of the wooden w2ils resulted in government reluctance 
to snencd money for new shivs. This, combined with an equal reluctance 
for the oublic to see any reduction in the Navy List, sigrifying tne 
strength of the country, had resulted in the retention of old ships 
indefinitely. Almost all the ships built since the days of the 
WARRIOR in 1858 were still on the list, in active or reserve status. 
Many had had masts removed, complete rebuilding and new mechinery, 
but it was not practical to install beech loading guns, so the 


amprovements were not significant compared with the cost. 
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It is in the ships themselves that we see the least efficient 
part of the Royal Navy in 1890. Action required the education of the 
public, Parliament, and the government. The Naval Defense Act of 1889 
represented the beginning of much hard work and pressure from both 
naval members and First Lords of the various Boards of the Admiralty. 
Almost every Board up to then could point to something accomplished, 


but generally not in the area of replacing ships. 


C. The Officers.” The officers of the service were a product 
of both the social structure of their country at the time and the 
environment of their service. It is appropriate to consider first the 
sources from which they were drawn, and then their professional training 


and promotion. 


1. Sources. The officers were drawn from the upper levels of 
the quite rigid class structure which existed in Inmgland. While the Ary, 
because of their larger amount of home service, tended to draw those of 
large fortune and very high social position, the Navy drew from the sene 
social stratum those with some inclination toward sea service. The 
early age of entry tended to produce a highly indoctrinated and 
professional group in the main, formed homogeneously from a common 


background of upper class families. The phrase "officer and gentleman" 
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had such a real meaning as to pass unmentioned in general. Conduct of 
personal and professional affairs in a gentlemanly manner was assumed. 
This structure was perpetuated by the expense involved in putting a son 
in the Navy. This was substantial even under the reformed scheme dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI; a midshipman had cost his father about £ 1000 in 
school fees and allowances by the time he went to sea, and an allowance 
from home was expected by the Admiralty to supplement the pay of junior 
officers. Private means, therefore, was essential to starting a naval 
career. That these were relatively modest is indicated by the fact 
that almost no officers were married below the rank of Commander. 

What had started as a necessity because of low pay and long "commissions," 
or tours of 3 to 4 years on foreign stations, had become almost a custom 
of the service. 

The Engineer officers were a group apart. They were recruited fully 
technically trained from the engineering colleges or the training programs 
of the large engine-building firms, at a much later age (early 20's). 
Those who entered this sort of training were normally from a skilled 
trade family background and a completely different social level. Their 
technical essentiality was admitted, everlaani weak but their lower 


and non-ecommand status was taken as a matter of course. 





OH. H. Smith, A Yellow Admiral Remembers. 
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2e Training. The "executive," or line officers were entered at 
an early, but somewhat varying age which averaged around 13 or 14. 
They received about two years of almost entirely professional edu- 
cetion. They then went to sea as midshipmen for four to six years 
of practical training, during which time their education in such 
subjects as mathematics, mechanics, and navigation continued. It 
was considered essential that this period contain some time in a ship 
with masts and sails, since it ended with the examinations for pro- 
motion to Sub-Lieutenant, which were in seamanship and largely directed 
to masts and sails, the foundation of the seaman's art as then viewed. 


6 who entered the Navy as late as 1891, 


For example, even H. H. Qnith 
retiring in 1935 as a Vice Admiral, and Admiral Sir Frederic Dreyer,’ 

who retired in 1939, were both sent to masted ships for their final 

two years as midshipmen. This hurdle successfully surmounted, the 

newly promoted Sub-Lieutenant came ashore for advanced courses in 
professional subjects, which lasted a year. This course included techni- 
cal subjects, such as gunnery and torpedo, but no engineering, other 
than indoctrinationel. They then returned to sea. 


At a later stage, as Lieutenants, the opportunity was presented 
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to a number of selected officers to take courses qualifying them as 
gunnery, torpedo, or navigational specialists, or what we would refer 
to today as subespecialists. 

This completed the education of the vast bulk of the Royal Navy 
officers of the period. One can readily see that the result would tend 
to be an officer extremely well trained in his profession as it was viewed 
by his immediate superior, from whom he gained most of his knowledge,and 
possessing quite limited education along other lines. This naturally 
tended to produce a certain distrust of brilliance in others, and 2 
tendency toward rigidity in the face of change. 

3-e Promotion. After promotion to Lieutenant, promotion wes by 
seniority. By 1890, "Selection" was in effect achieved to a consider- 
able extent by deliberate continuous non-enployment of the less well 
qualified officers, who remained on half-pay and so could not be pre- 
moted, and also by early promotion of officers whose performance was 
distinguished in some specific episode or manner. The effects of 
this system are seen in such cases as Beatty, Keyes, and Jellicoe a 
few years later. The first became a Rear Admiral at just under 
thirtyenine, as a result of being specially promoted for service in 
the Nile campaign in 1898 and again for service in China in the Boxer 
affair in 1901, which brought him to the rank of Captain. This was an 
altogether exceptional case; Keyes and Jellicoe were both promoted to 
Commander early, as a result of China service also, and thereafter pro- 


moted by seniority in their turn. Although it had the merit of 
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providing promotion as a result of combat performance, such 2 system 
was bound to be highly erratic in operation; the average officer of 
reasonably fkigh ability was promoted strictly in his tur, passing 
only those who had been unemployed over the prescribed period. An 
enormous reform had taken place in 1864. The situation at that time 
is best described by illustration. In 1841, the senior lieutenant 
had last been promoted in 1778.° In 1847, the figure wes 1796.” 
Sir Erskine Childers,then First Lord, had been responsible for the 
first retirement scheme, which swept away the enormous numbers of 
old half-pay officers who would never be promoted or employed, and 
stopped promotions by influence.~° The system in 1890 was working 
smoothly and the service was expanding, so that while there were 
exceptions, there was reasonable opportunity for the ambitious and 
talented. The early entry and exclusively professional training 
tended to reduce any tendency to leave the service for other pursuits. 
This all seems strange to us, who have a forty-five year tra- 
dition of selection. Even Fisher, however, shared the opinion of 
his seniors that selection would cost more in morale than its worth, 


and favored a large list to permit non-employment of the less 
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qualified until they retired. 


4, The picture presented by the large body of literature, which 
has been very briefly summarized here, is of a homogeneous, highly 
professional group, well, if narrowly, trained in their field. Their 
loyalty was exemplary, and while not overworked by modern standards, 
the vast majority were energetic. That such a training and life might 
lead to limited imagination on the part of many, and advanced pro- 
fessional thinking on the part of very few, is understandable. It 
is also clear that the social structure of the Navy was such that 
civil and diplomatic conduct towards one's brother officers was a 
strong norn. 

D Enlisted Personnel. The enlisted personnel, or "lower deck" 
in British parlance, were a long service group of professionals. This 
in itself had been a reform introduced in the 1850's, when it hed re- 
placed the signing on of crews for individual commissions, which hed 
been the practice since the earliest times, and is still the standard 


12 Except for this step, the change from the 


merchant ship practice. 
"wooden walls" had not been great. Liberty was limited. A few 
petty officers and exceptionally reliable men might be allowed ashore 
every other day while in port. A man in the lowest class for reli- 


ability in returning from leave might be allowed ashore only once in 





saree Papers, p. 21 
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three months." Naturally, such a policy resulted in considerable 
unauthorized absence. Salt provisions when away from port were the 
rule, refrigeration being a luxury in a few large ships. Bread, 
rather than biscuit, and a knife and fork to replace the seaman’s 
clasp knife for eating purposes were still several years in the 
future. The periods away from Ingland were long and the family 
allowance rudimentary. Discipline was extremely rigid and punishment 
severe. The educational level was very low indeed, although illiteracy 
was quite unusual. For all this hard life, the men as a whole ex- 
hibited great loyalty to their service, their officers, and their 
shipmates. Despite the great gulf which existed, their officers 
respected them as individuals and as to their rights and privileges. 
It was beginning to occur to some that the material available was 
better than the use being made of it. 

This idea was encouraged by the performance of the engineering 
ratings, who were recruited already trained in their technical skills 
from civilian life, and entered as petty officers. The performance of 
this group was proving that a reliable and effective petty officer did 
not require many years of iron discipline and shipboard knowledge as 
a background. 

The other ratings were trained ashore initially, and then in 
sail training ships. Their training was completed on board ship by 
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the drills, which were more extensive by fer then we now conduct end 
are discussed in Section E below. A limited number were given special 


gunnery training ashore to fit them as gun captains. 


E. Training. To understand the training carried out, the intensity 
of which varied, it is necessary to remember the circumstances of the 
period. In the days of wooden ships success in battle depended on the 
ability of the crew to maintain a rapid rate of fire and to maintain 
the maneuverability of the ship under any circumstances. Accuracy of 
aim was not particularly important at the 50-200 yard ranges employed. 
It could produce significant results when employed, however; the loss 
of USS CHESAPEAKE to HMS SHANNON in 1813 was at least partly due to the 
earliest gunnery expert in the Royal Navy, Captain P. V. M. Broke of 
SHANNON 14 

Proficiency under the circumstances required good physical con- 
dition of the men and 2 great deal of drill at handling the armament 
and at "evolutions" or drills such as out torpedo nets, shifting yerds 
and so forth. Extensive target practice was not needed. In addition, 
seamen for thousands of years, from the Greeks until the present dey, 
and in war or peace, have regarded a clean well-kept ship as highly 
desirable. As everyone knows, this habit has sound roots; cleanliness 


is essential for health under crowied conditions, and a well-kept 





14 
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appearance is the outer evidence of good maintenance. 

It is easy to see how these things cen essily become an end in 
themselves in periods of prolonged peace. Nothing hec »ccurred to 
provide a forceful indication that anything else was required, although 
the increased range of the guns was beginning to arouse some interest 
in more advanced gunnery exercises. The results of drills in those 
days were clearly visible from outside the ship, so that competition 
was intense. The cleanliness and sanitation of the ships was also 
clearly visible. ‘Since these two aspects were the measure of per- 
formance, and of the efficiency of her Captain and Commander (Executive 
Officer), the emphasis was bound to be in this direction. 

The training of fleets as a whole was based on making the fleet 
a perfectly responsive mechanism to the direction of the Admiral, with 
the thought that once this was accomplished, tactics of any kind could 
be employed. "Steam Tactics," therefore, "took the form of quadrille- 
like movements carried out at equal speed in accordance with geometri- 
cal diagrams in the signel book. These corybantic exercises. which 
entirely ignored all questions of gunnery and torpedo fire... u5 

The actual state of readiness of the fleet in 1890 is difficult 
to judge. The more popular point of view is that the lack of realistic 


orientation toward war had created a state of affairs laughable in its 





1lovice Admiral K. G. B. Dewar, The Navy From Within, quoted in 
Merder, Road to War, p. 8. 








absurdity. This view was expressed by many officers writing shortly 
after this period. Admiral Sir Percy Scott, "the father of modern 
gunnery, ' Admiral K. G. B. Dewar? and others hate held the service 

of the period uv to ridicule for sins of omission which appear obvi- 
ous today. The memoirs of even the more energetic, including Beetty,~° 
describe what seems like a life of recreation and enjoyment with little 
constructive professional activity. This point of view has been ac- 
cepted by Professor Marder’? and others. 

The sweeping results achieved under the stimulus of Fisher, Scott, 
and others, and the high ability of the officers trained in the school 
who were the leaders of World War I, incline the writer to a more 
moderate view. That the service at large did not have a clear idea of 
a long range objective is undoubtedly a fact. However, the introduction 
of steam, steel ermor, and rifled guns had stimulated thought. The 
avoidance of target practice mentioned by many”° which had prevailed 
in the 70's and 80°s was being discountenanced. As in the present 
day, there was wide variation in policy from ship to shiv, and fleet 


to fleet. Smith's discussion of the subject seems to me to strike a 





1? Dewar, op. cit. 
8Rear Admiral W. S. Chalmers, The Life and Letters of Devid Beatty. 
19varder, Road to War, Chap. II. 
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fair balance: 

I don’t think we thought much about war with a big W... The 

general tendency of our training was to make each ship and 

each squadron efficient without considering how their units 

should be used in time of war. 

He and others emphasized that there was a large amount of gunnery 
firing, if not under very realistic orene The picture cone 
sidered fair by the writer is of a service of well meaning individuels, 
without centralized doctrine or program-for guidance, but of good 
quality; a fertile field for the growth of a new Navy which wes about 


to take place. 


F. Place in the National Tuteenaa A discussion of the 1890, or 
the pre-World War I, Royal Navy is incomplete without a brief mention 


of this subject. There was simultaneously pvblic interest and ignorance 
on the subject. There were a large number of naval end civilian writers 
on the Navy, whose works sold readily and whose articles were eagerly 
accepted by the editors of the day. Hurd, Thur sfield, Stead, White, 
Speme>, Jane, Pollen, Corbett and James, are a few of the well know 
names. This popularity is readily understood as the descendant of 


the tradition of the Napoleonic wars. <A charge that the Navy wes weak 





“Tanith, 90+ gite, pp. 50-55. 


oO Nnerterinee sources for this section are the works of some of 
the writers, both books and periodicals. The political cartoons of 
"Punch" in the period 1880-1910 are en interesting examplee--a sub-« 
stantial fraction deal with the Navy. 
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was always good perliiamentary material, and created great press inter- 
est. The career of Beresford is perhaps the most conspicious example 
of the psrliamentary interest which could be generated. “Public 
Apathy" towards reform or change, which was sometimes complained of, 
was really great public confidence, born of the Napoleonic wars, and 
fed by the fect that the Navy to support the world-wide empire was 
far stronger than that of the nearest rival, which in 1890 was France. 
This public view hed considerable influence on policies at times, «s 
in the case of the resistance to removing old ships from the Navy List 
mentioned earlier. No government could efford to have the Navy weaker, 
iee., smaller in numbers under their administration. A charge that 
the Navy was weak, as well as producing the political and journalistic 
capital, could produce, if at all provable, a major national panic; 
that of 1909 was simply the last and largest of a series which went 
back to the 1850's. The journalistic interest could be relied upon 
to add fuel to any service controversy in much the same way that 
journalistic interest in the Department of Defense sometimes does 
in our day. 

As one final piece of orientation, it may be mentioned that the 
U. S. Navy in 1890 had yet to complete an armored seagoing warship, 
and hed just begun construction of the "New Navy" with a few small 
cruisers. 

G. Heving reviewed in some detail the material with which Fisher was 
to work, the next question is logically how the man himself emerged, how 
he reached the position of vower to teke the steps discussed in Part II, 


and what he accomplished in the years before his ascendancy. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ROAD TO 1890 = FISHER AND THE NAVY 


As mentioned in the introduction, Fisher's promotion to Flag Rank 
is the reason for taking 1890 as the start of the specific area to be 
examined. However, it must not be supposed that no glimmerines of 
progress had taken place before this, or that Fisher had not con- 
tributed substantially. To preserve reasonable chronology, it is 


necessary to go back a few years. 


A. Etsher - Early Years. While interesting, it is a separate 
subject to discuss the effects of Nisher’s early career on his person- 
ality in later life. The chronology given in Appendix I indicates the 
more important events and years. <A few comments, however, are appropri- 
ate. After entering the Navy in 1854, his service in China in 1856-50 
provided his first opportunity to demonstrate his outstanding all-around 
performance. He came to the notice of both his Captain and the Commeander= 
in-Chief, and so gained by performance the friendship of authority which 
was necessary for advancement at that period. His often repeated lines, 
"l entered the Navy penniless, friendless, and forlorn. I have had to 
fight like hell, and fighting like hell has made me what I am," omits 
the fact that he stayed friendless a very short time, since he soon 


attracted notice and also was well liked by his contemporaries until 
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® much later period.” It will be noted that each job he held was 2 
Molum’ of the service of the times in each he came to the attention 
of suthority by his superior performance and so came to mind when 
selections were made for progressively more important posts.” For 
example, his performance at the Gunnery School in HMS EXCELLENT in 
1860 was suoh that he was appointed gunnery lieutenant of the new 
WARRIOR, the first Royal Navy armored ship. An Admiral's diary in 
1873 records the brilliant impression which Commander Fisher msde in 
lecturing on torpedoes. He was presently promoted Captain and appointed 
as second in commend of the gunnery school. Consistently fine per. 
formanee, both as an administretor and seaman in the mast and yard era, 
together with an obvious talent for things technical, brought him in 
1861 command of HMS INFLEXIBLE, then the largest and most complicated 
ship in the Navy. This was a genuine honor since he was still rele- 
tively jundor on the list of captaine.> 

fhe purpose of this sketch has been to emphasize that Fisher did 
not spring forth full blow as a reformer. He was first of ald an 
extremely competent allearound naval officer. It is a measure of this 


abhlity that he never served on half pay, except while on sick leave. 





*pacon, Fisher, Chep. Ii. 
“wewier, Road to War, p. 15. end Nemories and Reconis. 
Apacon, Bigher, Chaps ITZ; Merer, Rear God and Dresd Noueht. 
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That is, his services were always in demand over those of a nunber of 


other officers ni 


B. The Navy 1860 ~ 1880. <A few of the earlier reforms in the 
Navy have been briefly mentioned in the discussion of the Royal Navy 
in 1890. Aside from personnel reforms, and despite an ingreined con-+ 
servatism that caused each step to take years, many technical advances 
had been incorporated in the ships as they became available. Iron end 
steel hulls were used for new construction of ships from she 60s on. 
Whitehead torpedoes, the ancestors of our own, had been adopted in the 
70's, largely by the efforts of Fisher while attached to the gunnery 
and torpedo schools. Electricity appeared for interior lighting in the 
design of INFLEXIBLE in the late 70%s, and had been used for search- 
lights before that. Turrets were introduced in the early 1860's, 

HMS CAPTAIN being the best known, but the only unsuccessful application 
of this principle of mounting armament. 

The heterogenity of ship design in this period has been mentioned; 
this was largely brought about by constant experiments with size, gun 
armament, armour protection, battery distribution and propulsion. iIf 
these experiments never led to a logical conclusion, it must still be 


remembered that the initiative wes found to make thielle” 
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In the administrative area, eside from the officer personnel 
reforms, there had been a few accomplishments. The Royal Dockyards 
came in for periodic overhaulings, and had become capable of reason- 
able fleet support and construction of new ships at a fairly 
competitive cost. As stated in the discussion of 1890, there is 
considerable evidence that well intentioned men were doing their best. 
That this was a somewhat uninspired best overall should not slight the 


accomplishments of many individuals. 


C. The Reformer Bmerges - Fisher and the Navy, 1880 - 1890. In 


1881, Captain Fisher first appeared a radical innovator, the role in 
whieh he was to achieve fame. Appointed to command HMS INFLEXIBLE, 
which has been mentioned as the largest and most complicated ship in 

the Navy, he viewed her unprecedented complexity as requiring a novel 
approach. She strongly resembled a modern ship in heving a large number 
of watertight compartments, and much euxiliary machinery. <All this was 
conpletely strange to personnel trained on ships without compartments 
and with hand worked guns and windlasses; the result was confusion 
below during general quarters. Fisher developed ideas such as colored 
compartment markings, very similer to what we use now, and concentrated 
his drills on such things as ammunition handling, watertight closures 
and gun loading. None of this could be seen from the outside, and the 
sail drill on her peacetime brig rig suffered. The resulting displeasure 


of the Commander-in-Chief alone would probably not have caused any 
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modification of this policy, but the morale of the crew suffered. Fisher, 
therefore, after completing his training for fighting the ship, shifted 
to sail drill with great seendsdt’ 

I mention this incident for three reasons: First, it is Fisher's 
first appearance as a geniune originator, rather than as 2 highly ef- 
fective performer; second, it shows the problems created by the overall 
atmosphere; third, it demonstrates Fisher's ability to adapt to a 
superior, when unable to convince or circumvent him; this last was 
important to his success in the future and is discussed further in the 
section on his personal qualities. (Chapter XII) 

When in 1883 Fisher became Captain of HMS EXCELLENT, after dis- 
tinguishing hemself at the bombardment and capture of Alexandria in 
1882, he completely changed the training routines, which had become 
many years behind the times, emphasizing smooth bore muzzle loaders and 
cutlass drills fer the men. More important, he joined the agitation to 
transfer the Navy's weapons from the Army, who had supplied them since 
the 17th century. In 1884, the situation in regard to guns and ordnance 
of all sorts was chaotic. For example, the first breech loading main 
battery guns adopted as a consequence of the THUNDERER accident, were 


decided on in 1879. The complete design, despite the existence of 





6captain N. Penrose Fitzgerald RN, paper before the Royal United 
Institution. Quoted in Parkes, British Battleships, p. 257. Smith, 
A Yellow Admiral Remembers, contains the same story. 
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many foreign breech loading guns of heavy caliber, was not available 
until 1684. Numerous other instances, including serious delays in come- 
pletion of new ships because of guns, indicated that the War Office was 
behind in ordnance design and not particularly concerned about the Navy 
requirements.’ Fisher was appointed Director of Naval Ordnance in 18386. 
He at once took up an inter=department committee report recommending the 
transfer of the Ordnance supply and design. By great persistence, he 
succeeded in keeping the committee report alive in its wanderings through 
government channels; a Cabinet decision was obtained and, although it 
took until 1889, the change was made. This enabled the building pro- 
gram of the 1890's to proceed in an onder] y ménhers. Although the chief 
credit for this is normally given Fisher, it is worth noting that Briggs? 
places it as one of the achievements of Mr. Forwood, a senior Admiralty 
civil servant, without mention of Fisher. Briggs* book was written about 
1895 before any controversy arose; this episode is of interest in showing 
the gulf between the attitude of the civilian in the Admiralty and the 
naval officers. Since Fisher's efforts were noted and left on record 


by Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister of the day, and the maker of the 





“Parkes, British Battleships, Chap. 45. 
 Beconit Fisher, pp. 101-3. 
7 Bri ges, Naval Administration, pe 253. 











ultimate decision it seems thet Fisher was in fact the spearhead of this 
important step. 

D. With Chapters IV and V as an introduction, we are ready to enter 
the more important section of the study. This is the 20 year period of 
Fisher’s service as a Flag Officer, during which he gained world-wide 
note as a revolutionary reformer and created turmoil in the service by 
his methods. 

The years of Fisher's greatest impact divide logically into two 
periods. First, 1890 to 1904, when he held a series of key appointments, 
began a number of his reforms and matured his "Scheme.* This period forms 
Chapter VI. Second, 1904 to 1910, when, as First Sea Lord, he implemented 
the sweeping changes which required the powers of that office for accomplish- 


ment. This period is covered in Pert II. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ASCENT TO POWER - 1890-1904 


A. Admiral Superintendent, Portsmouth Dockyard 1890-1892. Shortly 


after being promoted to Rear Admiral, Fisher was appointed Superintendent 
of Portsmouth Dockyard. The Royal Dockyards of that, or any, cay were 
not noted for efficiency. The workers were permanent fixtures and there 
was little incentive towards efficiency or speed in shipbuilding. It 
was Fisher’s view that such methods, which had been tolerated over a 
period of years, were tying up valuable plant capital and resulting in 
completion of ships already obsolete. He undertook the task of speeding 
up the building of HMS ROYAL SOVEREIGN. This ship went from launch to 
completion in 15 months under his supervision, which was two thirds of 
the corresponding time for other dockyard built ships of that class and 
substantially less than the best commercial yard time. His basic ap- 
proach, as stated by himself, was "...concentrating workmen on one ship 
like a hive of bees and adopting piece-work to the utmost Limit." 

That there was considerably more than just organization involved is 
illustrated by some of his typical methods of supervision. One ime 
portant but chairbound official was informed that he could readily be 


made available to fill a vacancy in the dockyard in Ceylon. Thereafter, 





lparkes, British Battleshivs, p. 255. 








“Lord Fisher, Memories, pe 237. 
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he was never in his office and always at the building ways. Fisher took 
eare to prime himself with the names of individual workmen when visiting 
the ship, so as to give a personal touch to his encouragement. Another 
battleship had a main battery gun replaced, an operation which he thought 
was inefficiently performed. He appeared the next time such a job was 
started and seated himself to watch. The normal pace accelerated; the 
visits of the Superintendent were normally short--however, as noon 
approached, a table was brought and lunch was served. Eventually the 
job was finished in four hours instead of the usual 2 days.” As usual, 
his methods were drastic; the complaint arose that all the other work 
in the yard was being neglected. Again typically, he brushed aside 
these objections as brought up by men of no vision, although it seens 


logical that there might have been a basis for them. 


Bo Controller and Third Sea Lord, 1892-7. Fisher's next move was 


to the post at the Admiralty which carried the responsibility for 
coordinating the Royal Navy's ship design and construction as a whole. 
His five years in this post were important, both at the time and later. 
Two important changes in the Navy were initiated by Fisher in this 
period; the first was the introduction of the sea-going destroyer. 


This type, designed with high speed and heavier gun armament than the 





2 
“Bacon, Fisher, p. 104-5. 
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torpedo boat, was proposed by Mr. Alfred Yarrow, 2 well known shipbuilder 
and designer. Fisher pushed the design, which was generally successful, 
and a large program was begun. In instituting this program, Yarrow’s 
Gesign was used as what would now be called a "contract design," or 
guide for other shipbuilders, without consulting the originator.” 
This created quite a considerable fuss and Parliamentary inquiries were 
made, but the practice was insisted on as essential to Admiralty progress 
and efficiency. Fisher, as he usually did in such cases, took care to 
restore good relations with Yarrow, being well aware of the essential 
position of that firm. 

The second major innovation was the water tube boiler. This develonr- 
ment was the first "typical" Fisher push. The water tube boiler, in 
much the same form as it is now used, had just been developed, and was 
strongly advocated by the Engineer in Chief of the Navy. The advantages 
for neval purposes, light weight and flexibility at varying steaming 
rates, were obvious and Fisher seized on this development in 1894. 
There was serious Parliamentary opposition, partly instigated by those 
members whose constituents were heavily committed to building the other 
type of boiler. This became extremely acrimonious, but Fisher held on, 
as did his successors. and the boiler was adopted. There were charces 
that the development had been taken up prematurely, before satisfactory 


oesigns had been worked out. Extensive boiler repairs were required on 





ly 
Parkes, British Battleships, p. 377. Also Bacon, Fisher. 
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many of the early ships, which lent support to this contention. On che 
other hend, Fisher's reply was always to the effect that the necessary 
skills could never have developed had he not forced the eee “Strainines 
at the gnat of perfection while swallowing the camel of unreadiness" was 
his expression, often used in other similar situations.© 
During this period also, Fisher was prominent in one of the periodic 
Navy scares, that of 1893. The First Lord, Lord Spencer, and the First 
Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Frederick Richards, were both rather inarticulate, 
although determined. The Liberal government of the day, under Gladestone, 
refused to agree to the shipbuilding program considered essential by the 
Board of Admiralty. The Board, Fisher acting as the primary spokesman 
in the many meetings, refused to reduce the program and intended to 
resign in a body, which would have created a Parliamentary crisis. 
Eventually, the government backed down and agreed to present the program. / 
These collisions with politicians caused many people in high wublic 
life to become greatly impressed with his personality and erie 
This naturally affected his future. It was also the beginning of his 


life-long contempt for politicians. This was very marked indeed. He 





? Bacon, Fisher, Vol. 1, ppe 1089, Parkes, British Battleshins. 
emer: Fear God and Dread Nought, Vol. 1, p. 101. 
’Tbid, p. 102. 


Marder Road to War, pe 17. 
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deseribed the liberal cabinet members in this instance as "frightened 
rabbits." His ability to draw the support of his superiors, which is 
discussed at greater length in Chapter XI], shows very cleariy in this 
period. He served under Lord George Hamilton, Lord Spencer and Mr. Gosenen 
as First Lords, and Admirals Hood, Hoskins and Richards as First Sea Loris. 
Their opinions of him and his of them were very high indeed. Since he 

did not, by any means, hold the power at this stage that he later did as 
First Sea Lord, the accomplishments of the period are clear evidence of 
his effectiveness in working with superiors. 

it is amusing to note one minor item. HMS RENOWN was designed under 
his supervision as Controller. Despite the fact that much of his fame 
rested on the DREADNOUGHT design ten years later, RENOWN was considered 
a quite unsatisfactory fighting ship when completed. He used her for a 
flagship in the Mediterranean a few years later, but at whose instance 
is not recorded. 

C. Interim. From 1897 to 1899, Fisher commanded the North American 
Station and then acted as British Naval delegate ta the Hague Peace 
Conference. There were no specific accomplishments in this pericd which 
are significant to this study. There are however, many anecdotes il- 
lustrative of his characteristics and methods. Many report his 
kindliness and consideration towards his more junior subordinates, his 
very high standards of performance, and his drastic action when an 
officer failed to meet his standard. At the Hague, he startled meny 


by his strongly expressed views on preserving peace by making war too 
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horrible to contemplate. At the same time, he took a realistic view 
of the possibility of regulating war.” He is quoted by Stead, one of 
the better known naval journalists, as having said in one session: 


The humanizing of War! You might as well talk of humanizing 
Hell!...Moderation in war is imbecility.10 


Fisher’s thoughts were probably seldom as violent as his langusge, but 
this is a typical sample. Since he had been sent to the Conference to 
fight, his performance was considered effective. More important, 
however, he gained considerable insight into future German naval in- 


tentions il 


D. 1899-1902 Mediterranean Command .2¢ Immediately after the 


Hague Conference, Fisher assumed command of the Mediterranean Fleet; 
as mentioned earlier, this was the prize sea-going command of the Navy 
at the time. By now the service was eee to a whirlwind of 
energy whenever he took up a new appointment. In this case, there was 
relatively little he could do in the way of changing either ships or 
personnel. His efforts, energetic as usual, were directed towards 


anything which might improve the readiness of the fleet for war. A 





eer Fear God and Dread Nought, Vol. 1, Chap. 3. 
10R,con, Fisher, Vol. 1, p- 121, quoting from Review of Reviews, 
February 1910. 


tt ord Fisher, Records, p. 65. 








12 
This period is covered extensively by almost all the sources. 
Only specific references are footnotes. 
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brief catalog of the accomplishments of the fleet under his command will 
serve to give some idea of the breadth of his approach. These fall into 
two categories--material/administration, and tactical/strategic. 

Commencing as soon as he assumed command, Fisher entirely altered 
the maneuvers carried out. These were now carefully planned in advance, 
to evaluate definite ideas of strategy and combat tactics. The idess were 
worked up by a committee composed not of a few of the senior flag officers, 
but of a few captains and a large number of commanders whom the Commander- 
in=-Chief thought might contribute, end were tried in model form beforehand. 
Once the fleet could maneuver effectively, strategic schemes were tried, 
and finally joint maneuvers with the Channel Fleet. This was a far cry 
from the "steam tactics" of the past. A series of lectures were given 
to the officers of the Fleet by Fisher himself. The subjects read much 
like a war college curriculum. The effect of such a shift in orien- 
tation and increase in activity on the officers of the fleet was 
electrifying. The formation of the large body of younger officers who 
supported and implemented his changes with enthusiasm dates from this 
time. 

In the individual ship area, the shift in emphasis was similar. 
He instituted what would now be called operational readiness inspections, 
during which every possible general drill was conducted in rapid suc- 
cession to evaluate the state of training. By means of a series of 
long high speed runs he placed heavy demands on the engineering departments 


of the ships. "From a 12-knot fleet with numerous breakdowns, he made a 








15-knot fleet without breakdowns," as Lord Charles Beresford wrote in 
his memoirs. The high interest in naval gunnery was just beginning in 
1899, and Fisher insisted on the need for constant gunnery practice. 
He also instituted competition in gunnery and long range firing, on 
the theory that guns must be used at the ranges of which they were 
capable. At this point it is appropriate to mention that the in- 
dividual usually considered originator of the gunnery revolution in 
the Navy was Captain Percy Scott, another individual of very stron¢e 
personality and decided opinions. Scott had recently broken all 
records for gunnery by introducing his methods in two different cruisers. 
Fisher, as in so many other cases, grasped hold of an idea and made it 
effective by energetic and planned execution. 

The methods used by Fisher are typical and are attested to by 
volumes of anecdotes and stories. A Commander-in-Chief's staff of the 
period consisted of no more than four officers, so the enormous amount, 
of detailed staff work in this program was done by Fisher himself. His 
habit of rising at 4 AM caused some inconvenience but was one way of 
keeping ahead. There are accounts of officers who failed to measure 
up being removed from their stations and exiled to the far comers of 
the merid.” He took care, however, to indicate his approval of good 
work, such as by offering a prize for essays on tactics, and by giving 


a dinner for all the chief engineers of the fleet after a particularly 





1 
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successful tull-power fun. The thread which runs through ell the an- 
eccotes is of an all-seeing eye who loosed thunderbclts when displeased. 
Pela mene an occasion on which he was one of the few officers of 
the deck in the fleet not reprimanded by signal for some omission or 
other during one busy morning. However, despite the enormous volume 

of detailed supervision, his correspondence shows him to have been 
working constantly on such things as the founding of a naval war college, 
various maneuvers to get the readiness for war of the Admiralty as a 
whole improved, and changing the composition of the Mediterranean Fleet 
to suit his view of the tense strategic situation surrounding the Boer 
War. As everywhere in the correspondence, the germ of future decision is 
visible. In this instance, it is a stated need for fast ships built to 
outclass any cruiser, joined with en emphasis on the importance of 

Speed in general._? That he was maturing his views on the Navy at 

large in this period became clear when Lord Selborne, the First Lord, 
visited the fleet in 1901. The impression made by Fisher’s presentation 
of his theories was apparently responsible for his later appointment as 


First Sea Lora. +6 


One other series of episodes is both illustrative 
of Fisher's inability to tolerate senior subordinates whom he suspected 


were not entirely loyal, and of significance to the future. They are 





ae H. Smith, A Yellow Admiral Remembers, p. 164. 


1Marder, Fear God and Dread Nought, Vol. 1, Part 2, Chap. 1. 


16 
Kemp. ede Fisher*s Papers, p. xv. 
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sonetimes considered the beginning of his dispute with Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford. As will be discussed more fully later, Beresford 
was an officer of unique character, well known and popular with the 
press. He was appointed as second in commend of the Mediterranean 
half a year after Fisher took command. This event was followed by a 
nunber of press comments on Beresford's steps to reorganize and im- 
prove the efficiency of the fleet. This aroused in Fisher a deep 
suspicion that Beresford himself was feeding this view to the press. 
Although at this period Beresford acted as his subordinate with 
exemplary outward loyalty, there was considerable friction. The best 
known of several scenes took place when Beresford's flag-captain made 
a poor job of moving the flag-ship in the Grand Harbor of Malta. 
Fisher signalled, "Your flagship is to proceed to sea and come in 
again in a seamanlike famaee she a most unusual public rebuke to his 
senior subordinate. One other signal illustrates his habitual violence. 
Smith quotes this sequel to a drill: 
The yeoman of signals of the ____is to be immediately disrated... 
Sub-Lieutenant _ is to be informed from me that on this occasion 
he seems merely to have acted the part of the harmless imbecile. 
But despite these problems, he had fired the imagination of the 
younger officers and men and gained a loyal following which was ine 


portant to the success of his later efforts.” 





17 smi th, A Yellow Admiral Remembers, vp. 150. 


1evarder, Road to War, p. 12. 
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It appears that by late 1901, Fisher believed that his consistent 
goading of the Admiralty had ended eny possibility of further important 
posts. He expressed pleasure and some surprise when asked by Selborne 
to join the Board as Second Sea Lord in 1902.77 The Second Sea Lord 
was responsible for the personnel of the Navy as a whole. Fisher's 
interests in this field were officer procurement and the training and 
general living and working conditions of the “lower deck." In the 
action he took, he first began to have a strong impact on the Navy 
as a whole which affected each individual. 

Ee 1902-3 The Selborne Plan. Fisher's appointment as Second Sea 
Lord, had clearly resulted from Lord Selborne’s wish to have Fisher's 
ideas put into effect and Fisher's own desire to implement it in person. 
As a full admiral he relieved a rear admiral in a billet which was 
normally held by an officer of that rank. The action taken seems 
logical to a modern view, but the situation in regard to officer 
sources discussed in Chapter IV must be kept in mind. Much of the 
controversy over them arose later when all the products of his reforms 
came under fire. 

1. The Situation. As will be remembered from the review of 
the Navy in 1890 (Chapter IV), executive (line) officers were entered 


as Cadets at about 14 to 15, for about two years of training in 2 





+7 Recon, Fisher, Vol. 1, p. 155. 
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stationary training ship, and received the rest of their education ai 

sea as midshipmen, until they became sub-lieutenants at about 20. The 
effect of very little education outside professional subjects from that 
age has been mentioned; in addition, the standards of selection of cadets 
were sufficiently rigid and competitive so that specialized preparatory 
schools ("Crammers") had come to be considered essential, just as they 
were in our own services in the °30s. The result was that these officers 
actually received almost no non-professional education above the ele-~- 
mentary level. Furthermore, the experience of the "crammer" left them 
with a marked distaste for academics, which many never lost. 

In 1896, an effort towards remedying this situation had been made 
by raising the age of entry and shortening the course. This, as 
Selborne founc encountered opposition from the schools, who did not 
wish to lose their best boys just when they were assuming positions of 
leadership. The decision had also been made to build a new training 
establishment ashore at Dartmouth, to provide better facilities. This 
was nearing completion in 1902. The training of the executive officers 
contained very limited indoctrination in engineering. The engineering 
officer's entry has been discussed in Chapter IV. 

Ze The Revised Officer Education. Fisher held firm views of 
long standing as to what was required. First, he deplored the system 
of "cramming" and the narrowly professional education, which he felt 
to be destructive of intellectual qualities. Second, and equally iim- 
portant, he believed that all officers should be trained in 


De 








engineering, and that engineers and executive officers should be drawi 
from the same source and trained siaiee His reasoning proceeded 
directly from the era of masts and yardse-the ship in battle and the 
means of propulsion were one entity and must be learned as such. To 
uS, accustomed to officers trained initially as engineers, this seems 
highly logical. A moment's reflection on the source and status of the 
engineers of that day will bring clearly to mind the enormity of such 
a change in 1902. 

To achieve these ends, Fisher proposed a complete new entry systen. 
Boys were to enter as cadets for all the branches at 12 to 13 and remain 
at the "college" for four years, receiving a general education, con- 
taining basic engineering. Their training would continue identical 
until they went to their sub-lieutenant's courses; thereafter they 
would specialize in the branches; the amalgamation of the branches 
was still some way in the future. He was unable to remedy the fact 
that to train an officer for the service still cost his parents ebout 
£ 1000, although he complained of the undesirahbility of the situation. > 
As a step towards improving the motivation of the "lower deck," he 
requested Selborne to include a provision for appointment of 50 warrant 


officers a year as lieutenants.© 





aeue also included Marine officers in this plan. This never attained 
the importance of the rest of the scheme and shortly disappeared. 


21 
Bacon, Fisher, Vol. 1, p. 201. 


z. letters of Nov. 1, 1902, Marder, Fear God and Dread Nought, Vol. 1, 
Peo 20605. 
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The implementation of this scheme called for some rapid rearranve. 
ments because of the more than doubled number of cadets. The Naval 
College at Dartmouth was rushed to completion and used for the senior 
half. The other half was to be accommodated at a new naval college at 
Osborne, Queen Victoria's old summer residence, disused since her death 
in 1901. The construction of this establishment and the organization 
of a curriculum had to be carried out rapidly, since the first new 
cadets would enter in the summer of 1903. Fisher'*s methods showed his 
usual executive hustle. Selborne and Fisher“? had recruited in January 
1903 a well known engineering professor, J. A. Bwing, as Director of 
Naval Education. These three in turn recruited a headmaster for Osborne, 
Cyril Ashford, from Harrow, one of the best known British "Public" 
schools. This was a conspicious example of Fisher's usual readiness 
to get the best expert help and to gain their support. Ewing and 
Ashford (with much guidance from Fisher for whick there is documentary 
evidence) produced a curriculum which was extremely radical for those 
days. They recognized the need for a good mixture of humanities with 
science and engineering, to provide a sound general education, but pro- 
vided the humanities by history, english and modern languages, rather 
than the classics which were generally considered the basis at that 


time « 
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Selborne was by no means a figurehead in this activity. His 


interest in a solution to the problem had prompted his appointment of 
Fisher. 
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The Osborne plant was completed between March and August 1903, 
by a United States hotel contractor, whom Fisher discovered after being 
told by the Admiralty builders thet the job would take three years.°” 
The result shocked many, who complained it was unhealthy, but served 
the purpose until 1921 when Dartmouth and Osborne were consolidated. 

The first cadets reported at the end of August 1903. 

The use of Osborne was obtained from King Edward VII, whom risher 
had known since the 1880's. This was an early example of King Edweri's 
strong support of the Navy in general and Fisher in particuler. 

To supervise the initiation of the scheme, Fisher became Commender- 
in-Chief, Portsmouth, the naval command having control of the srea, in 
September 1903. The School was headed by Captain R. E. Wemyss, afterward 
First Sea Lord (1916-19), who was well satisfied with the faculty and 
naval staff. It is interesting to note that Wemyss, who was an im- 
mensely wealthy officer of an old and aristocratic family, and who parted 
sharply from Fisher on another issue a few years later, was and renained 


an enthusiastic backer of the intent of the Selborne plan.”? 


3. The Reaction and Effects. The initial reaction of both 
public and service was favorable. 
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The South African War hed just ended, having revealed major dé- 
ficiencies in all sections of the War Office and Army. Reform of the 
armed forces was therefore popular in general. There was considerable 
comment by the press on the magnitude and desirability of the changes. 

Service reaction was generally based on an admission that a 
knowledge of his propulsion plant was as necessary to an officer as a 
knowledge of masts and sails had been, although not so valuable 2 training 
in quick decision and self-reliance for an officer. The best il- 
lustrations are the reactions of some senior officers who later disagreed 
violently with most of his policies. Wemyss has been mentioned. 
Beresford, who had been asked by a group to lead the opposition, stated 
in 1902: 

The executive has remained ignorant of one of the most important 

parts of his profession, and the engineer has never received the 

recogni tion ae which the importance of his duties and responsibilities 
entitle him. 

Beresford could also write to Fisher that: 
In 20 years time Naval officers will wonder how a steam Navy could 


possibly have been run...by ah executive who knew nothing...of 
steam or machine appliances. 


28 29 


Admirals Sir Edward Seymour” and Sir Edmund Freemantle “ approved the 





en from press interview quoted in entirety in Bacon, Fisher, 
Vol. 5 PPe 221-23. 


Z 

Wee. of Beresford, April 1903. Quoted in Marder, Road to War, 
De 30. 

28 


Seymour, My Naval Career and Travels. Both Freemantle and Seymour 
were conspicious in opposing Fisher in 1907-10. See Fear God and Dread 
Nought, Vol. 2, ps 2. 
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scheme, the latter quoting Drake, "...the gentlemen to haul and draw 


with the mariners." Even his later enemy, Admiral Sir Reginald Custance- 


concurred. Opposition grew gradually, receiving impetus from the agi- 
tation over the rest of the Fisher policies, becoming most vocal in 1906 
when Fisher proposed to remove all distinction of rank, title and 
uniform between the two branches. 

The loudest reaction was social; this would not be worth discussion 
except that it was an important point at the time; it enraged Fisher 
and provoked him to violent reply which did little to quiet the strife. 
The social reaction was from three sources. First, Naval officers did 
not “=a to have the executive branch mixed with their social inferiors; 
most would not admit this, but would state that parents would not send 
their sons into the Navy if they were to be trained as “mechanics" or 
associate with those who were. + Secondly, there were indeed families 
and others in influential social circles who felt this way, and feared 


that their sons and friends might be assigned as engineers. Fisher's 


volcanic reaction to this is seen in his correspondence for the period.” 


His description of "all the armies of blue blood and society" ranged 





Letter of June 1907, Fear God and Dread Nought, Vol. 2, p. 130. 


J1B con, Fisher, Vol. 1, p. 199. 
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against him is amusing. 

More reasonable (to our eyes) opposition came from some senior 
officers and from experienced and respected administrators like Goeenen 
The main basis was that adequate training could not be given in both 
engineering and the line functions, and that the officers would have 
to specialize to be reasonably profound. They held that increased 
specialization was required by the increasing complication of the shivs 
and machinery, rather than increased generalization. 

The merits of the plan overall may be evaluated easily. First, 
common training and engineering proficiency had been since 1899, and 
remains, the U. S. policy. It has been reasonably successful. Second, 
the Fisher scheme exists today in the Royal Navy, substantially as he 
proposed it. As Jameson?” puts it, "...opposition bulldozed underground 
during Fisher's years of power, remained alive." After a series of 
vicissitudes, including several swings of the pendulum both ways, 
common entry and rank for engineering officers again became a fixture 
in 1954; The Dertmouth Curriculum, though now shorter, remains based 
on the same principle; fees at Dartmouth were abolished entirely in 


1947, after many years of reduotion. 





He est Lord 1895-1900. 


3 Wi 114.am Jameson, The Fleet that Jack Built. 
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F. Portsmouth - Sidelights. While Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, 
Fisher was involved in three relatively minor works of importance, either 
then or in the future. 

In very early 1904, he was appointed, apparently at the instance 
of King Edward, to a three member committee of which Lord Esher was 
chairman, on the reorganization of the War Office. This committee was 
a product of the desire for thorough reorganization following the South 
African War. This unusual assignment was an evident tribute to Fisher's 
recognized ability as an administrator and innovator. Two things emerged 
from this committee which foreshadowed Fisher*s methods as First Sea 
Lord. First, he carefully kept the other members in the forefront, 
recognizing that this was the only way to get any acceptance by the 
Army, since he held no authority. Second, he observed the effectiveness 
of Lord Esher*s insistence on instant execution of approved recommen- 
dations. 2° This gave little time for organized doubt until the scheme 
had at least been tried. 

As Commander-in-Chief, he had under his command the First Submarine 
Flotilla, attached for coast defense purposes. He became a strong 
supporter of this type of ship after experience of the effectiveness 
of this weapon in maneuvers and was also impressed by the senior officer 


of the infant force, Captain Reginald Bacon. 





2 
SO omoon Fisher, Vol. 1, p. 210, ff. 
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Fisher also worked closely with W. H. Gard, the chief constructor 
of the dockyard at Portsmouth. Since he was in the midst of putting 
together “The Scheme," the next series of reforms to be discussed, he 
needed skilled help in making the sketch designs for his al) -big-egun 
ships. Gard provided a convert to the Fisher gospel in the Corns of 


Naval Constructors also, which was important in the future of the designs. 


G. During his time as Commander-in-eChief, Portsmouth, Fisher was 
well aware ne was to be the next First Sea Lord, and was preparing his 
plans in detail. 

Until now, he had been presented with opportunities for overhauling 
individual elements of the naval establishment. First the Gunnery School, 
then the Ordnance establishment, then the Portsmouth Dockyard, the ship- 
building program, the Mediterranean Fleet and finally the personnel of 
the Navy had felt his innovation, and executive and administrative drive 
toward efficiency. Now he was coming to a post which would permit him 
to grasp every side of the Navy and bring it into conformance with his 
own ideas of the requirements of one objective: "The strength of the 
Fleet and its instant readiness for war." As he worked toward this 
objective, he constantly strove to increase efficiency at 211 levels 
So as to cut costs and gain more strength for the same or less funds. 
Part II deals with his methods, accomplishments and problems in this 


broader areaec 
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FIRST SEA LORD - 1904-1910 


Introductory Note 
Bacon, + in introducing the portion of his book on Fisher's period 


as First Sea Lord, says it is impossible to deal chronologically with 
the many activities. Jemeson” stays closely chronological; Marder- 
adopts a scheme which is chronological, but follows main threads to 
their conclusions in the narrative with the correspondence, and a less 
chronological and more subjective approach in The Road to War. Granted 
complete liberty of action by this disagreement among authorities, the 
writer has elected to first deal with the enlisted personnel reforms, 
which were initiated by Fisher as Second Sea Lord and continued throuch 
his administration. Next, the "Scheme as presented in 1904, which 
comprised the nucleus crew proposals, the serapping of obsolete war- 
ships, and the distribution of the Fleet, will be discussed, including 
the main objections raised in succeeding years. The "Dreadnought" 
design series follows in the same format. Brief notice will then be 


taken of a number of reforms accomplished under Fisher which were not 





wese Fisher, Vol. 1, pe 225. 
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seriously opposed, which were very definitely of 2 management nature, 
and are of somewhat more importance than Bacon's "minor" classification 
would imply. Thereafter, the most important of the controversies which 
arose are covered in a little more detail than could conveniently be 
fitted in the chapters on speoific reforms. An amplificatory dis- 
cussion of Fisher's personality and working methods, bringing out a few 


points only implied earlier, completes this part of the study. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE "LOWER DECK" 


Fisher was most popular with the enlisted personnel of the Navy 
throughout his career. His colorful personality, force and obvious 
competence captured their imagination, but more than that, when he 
attained the position to do so, he instigated a series of changes 
which provided the skilled and highly motivated personnel who manned 
the ships in World War I. 

While Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, he made changes in the 
system which reduced the time consumed in training gunnery personnel 
and improved the effectiveness.— Thereafter, as Second Sea Lord, end 
after 1904, as First Sea Lord, he pursued the welfare and training of 
the men by means of committees of younger officers, who investigated 
and recommended a wide range of changes. 

In the training sphere, the schools of signalling and gunnery 
were reorganized. The training of engineering ratings was completely 
reorganized. Rather than recruiting artificers at high ratings from 
ashore, a system of training young new entry men as artificers, and 
bringing them ur through the grades was introduced. The stokers 
branch was drawn on for men who could be trained for warrant rank an 


engine room artificers and stokers were provided with a path to warrent, 
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and eventually commissioned, rank. This provided an orderly uniform 
structure where each could see a road to advancement. The effect on 
the engineering branch was highly beneficial in both motivation and 
discipline. The program begu1 as part of the Selborne scheme, pro- 
motions of warrant officers to lieutenant, was continued. This opening 
of the road to advancement made recruitment of intelligent men easier, 
and so made training of men to operate the complex equipment being 
introduced less difficult. 

The welfare area came in for considerable attention. Various 
pay practices of an arbitrary nature were stopped. For example, the 
allowances of men going to foreign stations were checked for a period 
of one or two months so that the Treasury would not be short if the 
man was killed and the news did not reach home orenpely;~ a holdover 
from the years before cable communication. This, of course, was a 
hardship which fell entirely on the families of the men, and was 
changed in 1905. 

Matters of uniform, messing arrangements, food rations, cooking, 
and berthing received equally thorough overhauling during Fisher's 
time as First Sea Lord, a process continued by Churchill in 1910 
and 1911 as First Lord. The sailor got his knife and fork in 1904. 
This was a period of great public interest in welfare in general in 


England, and the Navy’s emergence from the dark ages aroused enthusiasm. 
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One of the important changes which reflected a consciousness of 
the changing human material was the modification of the Naval Disciplines 
Aet in 1907, which brought the system of punishments and regulations up 
to date, 

None of these steps aroused any serious controversy, although the 
craft unions which had supplied the engine room ratings were not pleased 
by the training program. By the time he left office in 1909, Fisher 
could write with accuracy: 

What has passed unobserved is what I am most happy about during 

my years at the Admiralty in what has been Jone for the Lower 

Deck and I was looking forward to still more. 

A definite improvement in enlisted morale stemmed from the Fisher 
era, which was important in the performance of 1914. An excellent in- 
dicator is found in Smith's account of the contrast between the amount 


of unauthorized absence in 1891 and 1913, which amounted to a 90% 


reduction. 





JLetter of June 1909. Marder, Fear God and Pread Nought, Vol. 2., 
po 22. The punctuation of the quotation is 25 given. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE SCHEME? 


A. Introductory. “The Scheme," which survives in its in_tial 


and final forms in the Fisher Fevers, was presented to Lord Selborne 





and the Board as soon as Fisher took office in 1904. Although Selbome 
had written to him earlier in 1904, Fisher declined to reveal his plans 
until he took office in October. "The Scheme," however, was substantially 
peepee. 

This blueprint for action had been worked up by Fisher with the 
assistance of a number of younger officers, such as Bacon, who formed 
a “eommittee of five't to review the proposals. It comprised three 
major reforms: the nucleus crew plan, the serapping plan, and the 
redistribution plan, all of which were closely interdependent. It 
also ineluded recommendations on the characteristics of future fighting 
ships. The most important of these recommendations were for a battleship 
and an armored cruiser of revolutionary type. After the modifications 
of the committee on designs, they became the Dreadnought and battle 
erui ser. 

"The Scheme" was first gone over, at Fisher’s insistence, by the 


First Lord, then by members of the Board. This is typical of Fisher's 





lp, kK. Kemp (ed.), The Fisher Papers, Vol. I is the primary source 
for this chapter. 
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use of committees, to lend weight to his conclusions and to preserve 
a sense of particivation. Fisher himself nominated the committee which 
worked with him originally. It smetnded Jackson, Jellicoe, Bacon, 
Madden, and Henderson, who all became Admirals or Admirals of. the Fleet, 
as well as Gard mentioned earlier and Alexander Gracie of Fairfield, a 
shipbuilder. This group elaborated the original paper into an immensely 
detailed presentation for the consideration of the Board. 
There was no doubt from the first what the policy of the Board 
of Admiralty was to be, although Fisher was careful to ensure the other 
members were cooperative. A quotation illustrates the language of the 
scheme and his views as to changes: 
So we must have no tinkering! No pandering to sentiment! No 
regard for susceptibilities! No pity for anyone! We must be 
ruthless, relentless and remorseless! And we must have The Schene! 
The Whole Scheme!! And Nothing But The Scheme! !!3 
Be The Nucleus Crew Proposal.” Those ships not in commission end 
required for service were, in 1904, organized as the Fleet Reserve and 
the Dockyard Reserve. The Fleet Reserve, the larger part, was composed 
of ships ready for service from a material point of view, while the 
Dockyard Reserve were very old ships or those undergoing major repairs. 


The Fleet Reserve ships had small "care and maintenance" parties attached 





Atntroductory notes by Fisher. Fisher Papers, p. 19. 
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to keep them in efficient operating condition, and were counted as part 
of the force available for war. 

Since 1889, occasional mobilizations of the reserve for maneuvers 
had revealed important deficiencies. First, because of the number of 
personnel absorbed by the growing fleet, the care and maintenance 
parties had never been sufficient to do an effective job. Second, and 
more important, the ships were manned at mobilization by crews from the 
Naval Barracks, schools and reserve personnel, who were entirely un- 
familiar with the ships and largely unfamiliar with their jobs. Ma- 
neuvers had shown the gunnery of these ships to be very inferior; their 
engineering performance was also bad. 

The change proposed was to purify the Fleet Reserve by removal of 
some ships which were not up to standard, and manning the Fleet Reserve 
with two-fifths of their normal complement, including "all the speciel-~ 
ists." In 1905, this meant engineers and a few gunnery and ship repair 
ratings. <A crew of this size would ensure proper maintenance, would be 
able to take the ships to sea for limited periods, carry out limited 
gunnery firings, and form a trained core for the ships company on 
mobilization. 

This proposal was a rather sweeping change in the methods of the 
Navy, and obviously would increase the efficiency of the reserve. A 
most significant point is brought out in the original proposal itself: 


No more men above our present requirements need be entered, training 
in eunnery and torpedo schools need not be interferred and 2 saving 
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to the taxpeyer eff ected. 

Successful accomplishment of this feat naturally required much more 
efficient use of personnel. This increased efficiency was to be attained 
by reducing the number of ships in full commission, scrapping many of 
the ancient reserve ships requiring maintenance, the redistribution of 
the fleet and elimination of small ships on foreign stations. The basis 
was elimination of ships not effective for war purposes. The scrapping 
and redistribution policies are discussed in detail later; they are 
mentioned here because of the integrated nature of the entire "Scheme." 
Before leaving the "Fisher Papers" discussion of the nucleus crew 
scheme, another point in personnel management is of interest. The de- 
tailed calculations indicated that the extra enlisted men provided by 
the proposed fleet chenges would be absorbed shortly by the nucleus 
crews and new construction, but that there would be a surplus of officers. 
This is logical, since small ships have always carried a greater pro- 
portion of officers. The difference was more marked in 1904. Fisher's 
comment ; 

This will materially assist in the establishment of the vrinciple 

so necessary to efficiency of having large lists to select from 

instead of having to employ anybody we possess, whether good or 
bad, in order to man our ships. 


Objectively, the nucleus crew scheme seems to have been successful 


in a large degree. Those who were part of the service at the time 





? Fisher Papers, pp. 47=8. 
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generally viewed it with favor as an overall improvement in readiness. 
There are numerous comments on the amount of hard work involved for the 
nucleus crews themselves, which are undoubtedly correct if our own 
experiences in short-handed ships after World War II are any gauge. 
Smith coments: 

It taught both the officers and men of the Royal Navy that they 

could do far more work oe they had previously considered 

within their capabilities. 
Naturally, there was considerable pressure from on high to be sure that 
the nucleus crew ships were efficient. The plan continued until the 
First World War substantially unmodified and was part of that mobili- 
zation. 

There were a number of charges levelled at the scheme, primarily 
by those who could not agree that an efficient nucleus crew battleship 
was worth the sacrifice of a "protected" cruiser in commission.’ The 
efficiency of the nucleus crew ships was the primary target. 

By 1906, Balfour’ stated that the nucleus crew policy had "augmented 
the fighting power of the British Fleet not once or twice, but threefold." 
However, in 1906, the step was taken of counting the nucleus crew ships 


as a primary part of the new "Home Fleet," which provided the defense 





Cond th, A Yellow Admiral Remembers, p. 203. 





7h "protected" cruiser was something of the type of HMS BRILLANT, 
built in 1893, 314 ft. long, 3400 tons and about 18 knots speed. She was 
still in existence in 1919 and is an example of the more effective ships 
of the class. 


On, Je Balfour, quotation in Marder, Road to War, p. 38. 
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of the British Isles when the Channel Fleet was absent, as is discussed 
later, Beresford, by then in command of the Channel Fleet, characterized 
it as "a fraud upon the public and a danger to the empire," and stated 
that Germany could "inflict most erushing reverses..ein the present 
totally unprepared state of the Home and Channel Fleets..." The 
effort to attain maximum readiness without expanding personnel had been 
carried beyond the point where it was considered safe by many critics. 
It is somewhat difficult to discuss the three elements of the 
"Scheme" individually. Some of the arguments over those elements are 
not clearly related to any individual measure. However, an effort has 
been made to distribute the arguments throughout the chapter in a 
logical association, and to deal with those not clearly associated in a 


later chapter. 


C. Serapping Policy. As mentioned earlier, to make better use of 
personnel, it was essential to employ them in the most efficient manner. 
This did not include their use in small gunboats on police duties "able 
neither to fight nor run away ont? Aside from the gunboats, in Fisher's 
view, Third Class Cruisers could be replaced on distant stations at the 
rate of 2 or 3 to 1 by First Class Cruisers, effecting further econo- 


mies. Fisher*s concern was two-feld. He wished to utilize the 





” Beresford letters to the Admiralty, quoted in Marder, Road to War, 
PPe 91=-2. 
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personnel for the nucleus crews, but he also feared the loss of large 
numbers of trained personnel at the outbreak of war, if these weak and 
scattered ships were attacked by modern enemy ships. He also firmly 
pointed out the loss of training involved in having men attached to small 
isolated units, a problem by no means solved even today. 

A second group of ships which he attacked were the Dockyard Reserve. 
Many of these were immensely old, since the concept of the life of a ship 
in the days of “wooden walls," when fifty years was normal, still held. 
For example, MONARCH, laid down in 1866, was still on the Navy List; 
she had even completed extensive rebuilding and re-engineing in 1897. 

Her armament remained the same muzzle loading guns. Parkes mentions 
that there were thirty-eight ships with muzzle loading guns still on 
the List in 1903.1 Fisher contended, with evident justice, that these 
ships cost money in minor repairs and berthing space, even when the 
Admiralty did not succumb to the temptation to "modernize" them. As 
mentioned in the discussion of the Navy in 1890, this modernization 
continued until Fisher's time as Controller and was often very ex- 
tensive. MONARCH had been fitted with modern triple expansion engines 
which enabled her to make 3/4 of a knot more than when new, while 

her fighting capabilities, that is her armament and armor, were totally 


obsolete. It is difficult for us to understand the reasoning which led 
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te such action, until we consider that most officials outside the Navy 
had no idea of the changes which had taken place in technology end 
remembered only that Nelson’s VICTORY head been fifty years old at 
Trafalgar. 

The proposed remedy was simple in the ieee, The "Scheme" 
contained a listing of "bonafide fighting vessels," and three other 
lists: “of doubtful value” "utterly useless for fighting purvoses" and 
tabsolutely obsolete." There were 130 ships in the first, and 278 ships 
in the last three categories. Various dispositions were proposed for 
the latter categories, including use for subsidiary purposes, but the 
whole 278 were to be removed from the Navy List, end the vast majority 
sold or scrapped. This scheme was worked out in great detail including 
provisions for the various subsidiary jobs, such as fishery protection, 
surveying, training, by a variety of means. The basic principle wes 
stated in the comment on ship types: 

Small mercantile vessels, furnished with a Mazim gun, a white ensien, 

and a retired naval officer will be enough for the consuls end peace 

police duties.13 

There was to be no new construction except bettleships, heavy armors 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines, all except the last being of superior 
armament and speed to anything yet seen. 


Fred T, Jane,” the founder and editor of the well known reference 





125s sher Papers, pp. 13-15. 
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Uirred 7. Jane, All the World's Fighting Ships, Edition of 190), 
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book, had been abetting this proposal for several years, by omitting 
most of the obsolete ships and listing the old and small patrol vessels 
as "of no fighting value." This was an effort by an ardent navy "booster" 
to accustom the public to the idea that an enormous Navy List did not 
necessarily mean great power. 

Lord Selborne and the Board demurred somewhat and some of the old 


nit. ‘core retained as a 


battleships--"of great value after Armageddon 
second line. A number of small cruisers were retained also pending 

the completion of armored cruisers. Eventually, a total of 154 ships 
were removed from the Navy List in one sweep. 

When this portion of the scheme became public, it raised the first 
major public outcry against the Fisher administration, extending through 
1906 and 1907 until submerged in some of the later controversies. The 
arguments fell into several categories, 

First, the Foreign and Colonial Offices felt that the disappearance 
of the numbers of small warships did damage to the world-wide interests 
of the enpire. They did not consider the substitution of "en armored 
cruiser squadron at the end of a telegraph wire for a gunboat under the 
consul's window*l5a proper trade. The fact that in the Jamaica earthe 
quake of 1907, U. S. warships were first on the scene, and some similar 


episodes, were seized on by a portion of the press and the public, with 





A 
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the support of the Foreien and Colonial Offices as a "national cisgrace." 
There is little doubt that this opposition arose from a reluctance to 
aecept the change of role of the Navy from police force to a combatant 
force aligned against the principal enemy. Fisher®s reaction was 
scathing, and history bears him out. 

A large number of naval officers had other criticism, however. One 
was lack of ships to protect the trade routes. Fisher proposed to do 
this in war time by powerful squadrons which could "lick up the enemy 
cruisers like armadillos in an ant hill." He also held the view thet 
commerce raiding in the future would be by powerful squadrons. In this 
point of view he proved to be substantially correct until the submarine 
emerged, which was not foreseen until just before 1914. The damage done 
by German surface raiders, while spectacular, was unimportant. However, 
it was contended by a number of officers that light, or vrotected, as 
they were then called, cruisers were needed for fleet duties of scouting | 
and patrol. It was also contended that large numbers of auxiliary and 
support ships would be needed in time of war. Fisher*s view was that 
destroyers could do the scouting and patrolling and that the subsidiary 
duties were of no importance. In both of these contentions he provec 
quite wrong, although the policy as originally stated held throughout 
his administration. All the building programs after he left office con- 
tained light cruisers in some numbers but World War I still found these 
ships chronically short. 


The main proponents of the opposite point of view in the professicne] 
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ranks were Admirals Bridge, Custe ice and Richards. All of these officers 
had held high pests at the Admiralty, and all incurred Fisher’s undying 
enmity. His correspondence and the quotations on the subject are acid. 
The scrapping policy has been covered in a certain amount of detail 
as it illustrates Fisher’s sweeping methods and refusal to retreat from 
a point of view that was in his opinion correct. He said of the four 
types to be built, "No other type of vessel is required for fighting 
purposes, "26 and this remained Admiralty policy until he left office. 
It was, as mentioned earlier the first of the Fisher reforms to 
provoke a real storm of criticism, both within and without the Navy. 
His reaction to the criticism, as evidenced by his correspondence, was 


viclent. 


D. Fleet Distribution.!? The Fleet in 1904 remained deployed 
substantially as in 1890; the main combatant strength was in the 
Mediterranean, and battleships were kept on the foreign stations in 
substantial quantities. However, the stvatrie amet had changed 
sharply over the intervening years. Instead of France being the second 
naval power in the world and the most likely enemy, Germany had assumed 
this position. The Asiatic alignment had been sharvly changed by the 


Japanese alliance. Russia remained a vague menace for a few more years, 
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but the problem had been considerably lessened by the "Intente" with 
France. 

The xise of Germany as a menace had been widely publicized and noted 
in the few years since the German Navy had been building up strencth. 
First, there was a substantial commercial rivalry, particularly overseas. 
Second, the German Navy was attaining a strength which could have no other 
object than challenging British control in the North Sea. Third, Wilhelm 
IT, notorious for his diplomatic indiscretions, had left no one in any 
doubt of German feelings on the occasion of the Boer War which had just 
endec. <All of these developments had taken place in a glare of pib- 
licity on both sides, parliamentary and press, which was of a belligerent 
nature difficult to comprehend today when a general war is so universally 
feared. The naval writers, mentioned earlier, were none of them backward 
in pointing at Germany although official cabinet policy remained steadfastiv 
conciliatory. A collision was, by 1910, regarded as inevitable in the 
Royal Navy and the German Fleet. | 

Fisher had clearly recognized the menace by 1900. His suspicion of 
the Germans was extreme. He was in full sympathy with an article written 
by Arnold White, a well know naval writer, in 1904 urging "Copenhagenine," 
meaning a preventive attack on the German Fleet. Fisher himself is relia- 
bly reported to have made such a proposal to King Edward on at least one 


occasion, although how seriously he meant it is questioned. _® 
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The King's reply is reported to have been, "Fisher, you're Mad tw? 

Under the circumstances 2 concentration of the fleet in home waters 
was an obvious step. This became a keystone of Admiralty policy until 
World War I, although care was taken to make the moves somewhat gradual, 
so as to give Germany no official grounds for complaint. The first 
step, in late 1904, reinforced the Home Fleet from eight to twelve 
battleships. It was renamed the Channel Fleet, which historically 
implied a cruising and possibly offensive role, and based in Dover and 
Portland. The eight ships of the old Channel Fleet, renamed the Atlantic 
Fleet, were replaced by the most modern available and based on Gilbraliar 
so as to be readily available in either the Atlantic or Mediterranean. 
The Mediterranean Fleet was reduced to eight battleships, despite doubts 
as to Russia’s conduct in the Russo-Japanese War and the obligations of 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty in case of intervention by a third party. These 
were made more acute by the famous Russian error of firing on the British 
fishing fleet on the Dogger Bank in 1904. In 1905, further concentration 
in home waters was effected by bringing in the five battleships from the 
China station, and consolidating the other distant stations with a view 
to making their ships more effective for war. 

Thus far, the only objections had arisen from much the same origins 
as those discussed under the scrapping scheme: the reduced "police foice" 
available at once world-wide. This outcry has been faily comprehensively 


discussed under that heading. In 1907, however, a development took place 
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in the controversy which is interesting; it was a reaction against economy, 
in the shape of the nucleus crew ships place in the fleet, on the grounds 
that security was being jeopardized. 

In late 1906, a further step in concentration in home waters had been 
taken. A new Home Fleet was formed of one fully manned division of six 
ships drawn from the other three main fleets, and two nucleus crew di- 
visions. These nucleus crew divisions were manned with three-fifths crews, 
rather than two-fifths; a slight reduction in the number of ships in full 
commission was required to do this. The Atlantic Fleet base was shifted 
to Berehaven in western Ireland. The Channel Fleet base was shifted 
from Dover westward to Portland on the south coast. The fully manned 
division of the Home Fleet was based on the Nore, at the mouth of the 
Thames, with the rusleus crew divisions at Portsmouth and Devenport on 
the south coast. The motive was sound. The most effective and yet 
flexible concentration could be made Rstiode drawing attention, since the 
two extrene "wings" were fairly close together, at the Nore and Berehaven. 
The best use could be made of the nucleus crew ships, proven by two years'* 
experience to be effective, since they were now part of the combatant 
fleet. Logistics were made easier and the ships were removed from Dover, 
considered highly vulnerable to surprise attack and a poor harbor. In 
Fisher's view, the effectiveness of the Fleet had been dnhanced with a 
reduction in cost. 

He had not foreseen, or disregarded, the general fear of Germany 
which had grown up. As Marder says, "The din of protest...was ear 
shattering." The basis was originally the inability of the Home Fleet 
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to stave off a German attack if one should come in the absence of the 
Channel Fleet at sea in the Atlantic. The fact that thé Dreadnoughts 
were being assigned to the Nore division as completed, passed more or 
less unnoticed. 

Quite shortly the whole storm became one with the arguments over 
the scrapping policy; it had not died down before the Naval Seare of 
1909 began. 

Many of the charges levelled against Fisher's efforts toward 
economizing while building strength which have been discussed in this 
chapter are well summarized in the following paragraph, from a letter 


from Lord Hardinge, then in the Foreign Office:~° 


It is perfectly childish to expect sane people to believe that ships 
with nucleus crews lying in home ports can be regarded as efficient 
items in a fleet, and he has failed to prove that the reductions in 
our fleets in commission have not reduced our fighting strength. 

Also, it can hardly be denied that the ships available for police 
duties abroad will suffer for the sake of concentration in the 
channel against a possible attack by Germany which even Fisher regards 
as a very remote eventuality. The only explanation of the scheme is 
economy and Fisher's desire to truckle to the Liberal Party. 


The illogicalities present in this letter are typical of statements 


which provoked Fisher to violent outbursts in letters and sometimes in 


publi Ce 


E. "The Scheme" also included suggested ship types, whose character- 


istics were given in general terms. The development of these types, 
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Fisher's best-remanbered innovation, was pursued concurrently with the 
other changes. The detailed design proposals did not form part of the 
original document, although usually considered part of the "Scheme." 


These designs are the subject of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX 


APDNOUGHT DESIGN. SERTES* 





A. First Proposals. The most important of the general propossis 
for new designs was for a battleshiv of increesed size and speed, with 
a uniform large caliber gun armament and having a number of other novel 
features. This was accompanied by a proposal for an armored cruiser cf 
high speed, larger than the bsttleship, and also carrying 2 heavy unifor 
ermament. The destroyer to accompany these shins was en equivalent ad- 
vance, being 5 knots faster, 50 feet longer and 75% larger in disvlecenen 
then previous ships of this type.” The destroyer had emerced from the 
torpedo boat type during Fisher’s time as Controller, as mentionec 
earlier. 

All these proposals had certain things in common; they were larger, 
faster, and more heavily gunned than their foreign equivalents. Fisher 
wanted to adopt oil fuel for all, because of the well known acvanteages 
in efficiency, stowege and reduction of personnel. He was unable to 
do this except in the destroyers because there was no assured supply 
of oil for the fleet in wartime. The attitude in 1905 towards oi] Mel 


ws 
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is interestingly pointed out by one of Lerd Selborne's marginal notes,” 
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The substitution of ofl for coal is invossible because oil does not 
exist in the world in sufficient quantities. It must be reckoned 
only as 2 most valuable adjunct. 

In the end, the heevy ships were equipped with mixed firing, so that they 


could use either or both, while the destroyers burned oil. 


Bo “DREADNOUGHT." ‘The origin of the 211 big-gun battleship is 





8 fascinating study which has produced a number of full length papers 

in itself. It is sufficient to say here that the concept cid not svring 
full blown from Fisher’s mind. His experiences with his gunnery trials 
in the Mediterranean, and considerations of the requirements of war, as 
opposed to peacetime gunnery practice, had convinced him of the difficultics 
of controlling the fire of ea mixed caliber armament. In the 1903 edition 
of Janes? ,4 to which the writer was led by Parkes’ reference, Cuniberti, 
e well known Italian warship designer, proposed an 211 big-gun battleshin 
of 29 knot speed as "the ideal ship for the British Navy." The United 
States in 1904 had designed the Michigan class with an armament of 

eight 12-inch guns,° but quite moderate size end speed. 

The original proposal mentioned alternatives between 10-inch guns, 
of which more could be carried and which had 2 higher rate of fire, anc 
the 12-inch. The Russo-Japanese War, the observers’ reports of which 
became available in the summer of 1905, produced two important inputs 


to the problem. It confirmed the effectiveness of the 12-inch gun, end 
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the probability of long range action. The Japanese secondary annaments, 
their battleships being equipped with 12<inch, 8=inch and 6<inch guns, 
did not come into effective action until the Russian Fleet was on its 
way to defeat. The major damage was done by the 12<inch shells. 

This settled the argument in Fisher’s mind, and on his taking over 
the Admiralty, he set a particularly notable committee to work on the 
design. This committee was appointed by the Board of Admiralty. Its 
membership was deliberately chosen to represent a cross section of the 
Admiralty and the shipbuilding industry and to be sufficiently illustrious 
to set possible criticisms at rest.® This committee is an excellent ex= 
ample of a practice which Fisher frequently adopted; examples are the 
Selborne plan, the Ingineering officer changes, and so forth. Itis 
some evidence both of his personal charm and magnetism when he wanted 
to exert it, the force of his reasoning and presentation, the awe in which 
he was held by naval officers, and his ability to get important civilians 
to do as he wished, that there is no record of a committee he formed 
coming to a conclusion other then that which he intended to be attained, 
with detailed support for the position. 

Although many of the members had more detailed ideas and knowledge 
already, the precept given the committee was in substance only the 


following: 





Qtembership listed in Appendix II. 
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Battleship: 21 knots speed, 12-inch guns and anti-torpedo craft 

guns. No intermediate armament and as many 12-inch as possible. 

Adequate armor. To be able to use the 4 larger drydocks. 

Armored Cruiser: 25 knots speed. Same armamen:, but 12-inch 

guns to be reduced in number as necessary to kesap the size within 

reasonable limits. ? 

The deliberations of the committee are most interesting reading. 
They were carried out in great detail, and include as appendices detailed 
tactical studies as to the employment of a ship such as those under con- 
Sideration. They resulted in DREADNOUGHT, discussed hereunder, and 
INVINCIBLE, discussed below in Section C. The destroyer designs mentioned 
earlier were also considered by this committee. 

The revolutionary nature of the resulting battleship is best under- 
stood by comparing the design of the KING EDWARD VII class then completing, 
which was considered the best standard battleship design in the world 


at that time: ® 





KING EDWARD VII DREADNOUGHT 
Displacement: 17,009 (max. load) 21,845 tons (max. load) 
Size: 425*long, 78* beam, 490* long, 32* beam, 
27° draft 27* draft 

Guns: Ho2%, HoG 2, 10-12", 27-12 pdr (3 inch) 
10-6", 14212 pdr (3 inch) 
14—3 pdr 

Armor: 9" side, 12" turrets 11" side, 11" turrets 





"Washer Pa ers, vo. 201. 


8 
Parkes, British Battleships. 
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KING EDWARD VIL DREADNOUGHT 








Engines: Triple expansion, Turbine, 4 shafts 
reciprocating 
2 shafts 
Speed : 18 knots with 18,000 hp. 21 knots with 23,000 hn. 
Cost:? = £ 1,473,245 & 1,797,497 


It is readily apparent from this table that every major character- 
istic of the ship was a major breakthrough. In addition, there were 
many other changes, such as much more watertight sub-division, anti- 
torpedo protection, radically differen. hull lines, and the most 
careful and detailed measures to reduce unnecessary weight and size. 
She embodied, we can see from 1964, the features which marked every 
superior design of the rest of the battleship era; higher speed, heavisr 
main armament, equal or superior protection, and a secondary armament 
only sufficient to deal with the principal secondary enemy of the period." 

The design proved eminently sound. The only change required until 
1914, in a period of very rapid development, was the increase, with the 
increase in size of destroyers and range of torpedoes, of the secondary 
battery, first to 4" and then to 6" guns. Size increased as necessary 
to accommodate progressively increasing main battery gun caliber. 

Since details could obviously not be kept secret long, in order to 


make use of such a radical increase in fighting power, it was essential 





7 FY sher Papers, p. 341. 


106.¢., IOWA, YAMATO classes. BISMARK carried a secondery battery 
of 6" guns which served only to reduce her AA bettery below desivablec 
limits. 
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that the prototype be rushed to completion and tested so that other 
nations could not gain an advantage in numbers. Thereafter, the capacity 
of the shipbuilding industry and the budget would suffice. DREADNOUGHT 
was completed in one year or just over one-third the normal time. This 
was done by radical management methods coordinated by Fisher himself. 
These are interesting in themselves and sound very contemporary; tuo 

will suffice for illustration: The main battery guns and mountings for 

two pre-dreadnought ships under construction were appropriated. Materizi 
was ordered from the steel mills in sizes and thicknesses required, rather 
then being stocked and then sorted and cut in the yard. 

Her trials were eminently successful. It is noticeable that, es 
has often happened with radical ships, her few minor problems were 
- remedied with the least possible notice to the service or the public; 
while she was indeed a successful ship, good care was taken that she 
should appear soot 

After the ship was completed in 1906, there was a large amount of 
criticism, as might be expected of any such radical change introduced 
under the aegis of one man in such a short time. 

Strategically, it was argued that by introducing such a design, the 
overwhelming British strength in battleships had been made worthless. 
This ignored the fact that some nation was sure to produce such a ship 
before long, as can be seen from the existence of the CUNIBERTI and 


MICHIGAN designs ° 





oats Bacon, Fisher, Vol. VI, pe 266. 
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Tactically, the discussion was more profound and involved e@ number 
of officers of distinction, among them Admiral Mahan of the United States 
(whom history has proven to be a strategist but not » tactician), Admiral 
Custance, Sir William White, who was the ex-director of Naval Construction, 
and othe:'s. These arguments questioned the value of superior speed, the 
suppression of secondary batteries and the great size of the ships. Here 
the Admiralty was in difficulties; they did not wish to release the 
official interpretation of the results of the Russo-Japanese War as 
embodied in their tactical thinking; they particularly did not wish to 
release the battle practice results which demonstrated the superiority 
of the 12" guns over the 9.2" in weights of hits per minute when both 
were within range, despite the latter’s rapidity of fire. In the end, 
the argument was allowed to run its course. It played a lesser part in 
the later service dissension than some of the other problems. 

The third argument was fiscal. The cost of the ship was objected 
to in many quarters, mainly on the grounds that "many eggs were being 
put in a large and expensive basket." The answer here was in the . 
better balance of protection and'the greater number of guns per mile or 
per pound sterling obtainable with a large ship. The actual issue of 
cost was undercut as an argument by the completion of LORD NELSON and 
AGAMMEMNON, two cte<incuAnouRht ships too far along to be altered. 

These worked out at& 1,616,000 each; their fighting power was obviously 
less. There was also argument over the exvense of building larger 
drydocks. This, of course, is with us still, and is a fallacy of 
logical reasoning. 
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Professor Marder considers the introduction of the DREALENOUGHT as 
@ remarkable instance of genius, an opinion shared by a number of naval 
officers well know as analysts of the pariea The writer, viewing 
the operation from within our own service some years later, considers 
it not so much an exhibition of genius as an exhibition of management 
and executive ability unsurpassed by any of our own recent programs 


which share some of the characteristices.+2 


C. The Battle Cruiser - INVINCIBLE. The "armored cruiser" designs 





produced by the committee had a similar background. The results created 
less controversy at the time, probably because the first ship was not 
completed until 1908, but have since been considered a failure largely 
because of the battle performance of the type in both wars. 


The ship produced was totally unlike anything which had gone before. 


Relevant particulars were:t+ 
Size: 567* long, 78° beam, 27* draft 
Displacement: 20,125 tons (max. load) 
Guns: Ba12", L6—4e 
Armor: 6" side, 7" turrets 
Engines: turbines, 4 shafts 
Speed : 25 knots 
Cost: € 1,635,739 


This is a ship of battleship size and cost, with a modified battleship 


gun armament, eruiser protection and higher speed than any contemporary 





12 
Marder, Road to War, Po 69. 


in the future, say ten years, when full information can be released, 
a parallel study of the DREADNOUGHT, the nuclear propulsion program and the 
Polaris program should be a most interesting work. 


al 
+ parites. British Battleships. 
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ship efloat except a destroyer. The concept was of a ship capable of 
high speed over long distances, with armament to cut down any cruiser. 
At the same time, she was fast enough to stay away from anything she 
could not fight=-=-thus speed replaced armor. She could therefore scout, 
run down any raiding cruiser squadron, or any high speed armed merchant 
ship, and keep the enemy's scouting cruisers away from the battle fleet. 
There is little doubt that this concept was much more Fisher's favorite 
than the DREADNOUGHT type battleship. His correspondence and papers 
contain many references to its virtues. Furthermore in 1914, he was 
personally responsible for the action which resulted in REPLUSE, RENOWN, 
FURIOUS, COURAGEOUS and HOOD. All of these ships, much altered in a 
later life which extended to World War II, originally carried this concevt 
to an extreme degree. For example, FURIOUS as built, had light cruiser 
protection and two 18" eS 
The contemporary arguments over the INVINCIBLE were much the sane 
as those over the DREADNOUGHT. As has been mentioned, they were tempered 
by the fact that the DREADNOUGHT design was an accepted fact by the time 
of INCINCIBLE’s completion. In addition, a far-sighted contemporary, 
still anonymous, wrote in pideeoy'er” Naval Annual: 
Vessels of this enormous size and cost are unsuitable for many of 


the duties of cruisers; but an even stronger objection...is that 
an Admiral having INVINCIBLEs in his fleet will be certain to put 





dosane, Fighting Ships, 1919 edition; Parkes, British Battleships. 
1p svkes, British Battleships, p. 492. 
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them in the line of battle, where their comparatively light pro~ 
tection will be a disadvantage and their high speed of no value. 


In fact, World War I demonstrated the limitation of the concept 
clearly. The "cruiser-killing" function was effective only at the 
Falkland and Helgoland actions, both in 1914. Jutetee” showed that 
some features had been left out of consideration. First, low visi- 
bility, very prevalent in the North Sea, would frequently result in 
short range action or at least in unexpected encounter with heavy 
ships within gun range. Second, the relatively long battle ranges 
resulted in hits on deck by plunging shells, against which there was 
very little protection.+® Third, the natural aggressiveness of the 
average Commanding Officer in battle, and the desire of any Admiral 
to concentrate his whole force, resulted inevitably in these ships 
coming into action with battleships, which was assuredly a role they 
were not designed for. 

It seems fair to say that the battle-cruiser concept was an 
error. Higher speed for battleships, the later British approach, 
resulted in the QUEEN ELIZABETH class, which were used successfully 
in World War II; heavier protection for battle cruisers, at some 
sacrifice of speed and gun power, was the German approach. Either 
step, the former particularly, produced much more effective fighting 


ships. 





Ate Ho. Frost, The Battle of Jutland; C. V. Usborne, Blast and 
Counterblast; W. S. Chalmers, David Beatty; Jellicoe, The Grand Fleet 
and Naval Operations are all useful works on Jutland. There are many 
others. 

18 

The consensus of informed opinion on the loss at Jutland of three 
battle cruisers, and of HOOD in 1941, indicates that this was the cause, 
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A. Introduction. The rest of the Admiralty structure under Fisher's 





administration presents a very large number of changes. These are briefly 
discussed in this chapter. This cursory coverage is not because these 
changes were unimportant; it is rather because they presented no drastic 
overturning of the previous structure, are of a nature which any effective 
administration might be expected to undertake, and are of nature readily 
made clear in a few sentences because of their resemblance to problers 
of our own service and time. They should be mentioned to give a rounded 
picture of the capacity of Fisher for executive delegation, combined 
with enough detailed supervision to ensure control. 

Almost all these activities were carried out in typical Fisher 
style for matters of a relatively simple nature: a policy was sets; an 
individual or committee was appointed to take or recommend action; if 
they failed to produce at once, they got the axe; if anyone got in their 
way, he got the axe. This sounds like Chapter I of a book on an old- 
fashioned corporation president, and perhaps a sufficient portrait of 
the 1904 Admiralty can be imagined to indicate the impact of this kind 


of operation. 





1 
Bacon, Fisher, main source. 
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Bo Gunnery. The standards of performance, frequency and methods 
of practice were placed under the supervision of the Inspector of Target 
Practice. To this post was appointed Rear Admiral Percy Seott, the 
"father of modern gunnery." The idea for such a post stemmed from 
the appointment of W. S. Sims, then a lieutenant commander, to a similar 
post in the U. S.2 With the assistance of J ellicoe, then Director of 
Naval Ordnance, equipment was improved, competition between ships was 
introduced and results promulgated through the fleet. The results were 
Spectacular; as Fisher was fond of quoting, the year before this step 
was taken (1904), there were 2000 more misses than hits. The year 
after, 1906, with about the same number of rounds fired, the ratio was 
reversed. 

Scott was every bit as difficult an individual as Fisher. He felt 
he should have been a member of the Board. ~ More important, he believed 
that long range firing should not be introduced until effective fire 
control methods, specifically Scott's "ai rector,"-had been installed. 
This did not coincide with Fisher*s idea, which was to extend ranges 
rapidly in the interests of readiness to fight with what was available. 
This led to iy seheerent but in the meantime, a great deal had been 


accomplished both in actual results and in the attitude towards gunnexy. 





a 
C. V. Usborne, Blast and Counterblast. 


J s4y Perey Scott, Fifty Years in The Royal Navy (which is where 
Seott quotes a description of himself as a "peculiar wild animal to let 
loose on a tame Board of Admiralty). 


‘Thido, po 188 


The direct ancestor of all modern gun fire control systems. 
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On board ship, the Captain's future, as well as the Gunnery Officer's, 


now depended on gunnery. This fact alone had a considerable effect. 


C. Ship Maintenance. To make the reduced number of ships in 
active commission fully effective, stress was placed on repairs by the 
ships force. Teeth were given this stress by the rigid requirement 
that only one battleship at a time from each fleet was to be in the 
dockyard. Ships requiring major repairs were decommissioned and re- 


placed by reserve ships. 


Do Submarines. Submarine development was pressed forward and 
given considerable detailed personal supervision by Fisher. Forty-one 
submarines were built during his six year period as First Sea Lord, as 


contrasted with but 11 in the following 3 years before World War I began. 


Ee Dockyards. These received a sweeping overhaul. A review of 
the personnel requirements resulted in dismissal of 6,000 employees. 
The internal organization of the Dockyards was changed so that the 
Admiral Superintendent hed effective coordination control of all the 
departments--/engineering, construction and ordnance--in the yard. 
Duplication in facilities were reduced or eliminated. The heads of 
the individual departments were "constituted as managers."° A little 
further research indicated that this meant these officers were given 


relatively direct and complete authority and responsibility for the 





Bacon, Fisher, Vol 20,5 Do Yo 





OD 





work being done by thoir different departments. A Direetor of Dockyard 
Work was appointed under the Controller of the Admiralty to complete 
the chain of command with a central head. Production methods were 
studied carefully in an effort to get all the Dockyards in a state 

of efficiency similar to that which had enabled Portsmouth to build 


DREADNOUGHT in a year. 


Fo Supply. <A committes reviewed the entire supply systen. 
Inventory turnover was the first target. * 20,000,00€ worth of stock 
was held with big enmual loss from deterioration. Open ended contracts 
for commodity=type items (a modern touch) were adopted, among other 
measures. Commercial items were substituted for "Admiralty Pattern" 
where possible. In many cases, the Admiralty was buying items long 
Since off the commercial market. Stores issue was changed so as to 
prevent scrapping and replacement of economically repairable items. 
Obsolete material was disposed of in quantity. Duplicate supplies 
amongst departments of the Admiralty were consolidated. 

All this sounds as if it could have been written yesterday, and 
the achievements were substantial. There are many anecdotes of Fisher 
in this area. He evidently derived keen enjoyment from finding some 
administrative or logistic absurdity and using it as a horrible ex- 


ample. The eventual results were considerable. 


7 Obviously complete suceé6éss was impossible. The writer’s father 
went to an Admiralty surplus auction when the Bermude dockyard wes 
closed in 1947. Some of the material had been there for many years. 
One of the lots was: "Pots, Chamber, Fluted, Flag Officers, for the use 
of = ow 
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The improvement of the living conditions of the "lower deck," 
discussed in Chapter VII, required a good deal of overhauling of the 
supply branch operation, since "Purser’s matters" included clothing, 
messing and provisions. 

At this point it might be mentioned that many of the changes and 
adjustments in the rating structures and pay are listed by Bacon as 
tminor reforms,” in the section from which much of this information is 
drawn. Since many of these proposals figured in "The Scheme," principally 
as part of the detailed workings of the nucleus crew proposal ,it does not 
appear that Fisher thought them minor, an impression increased by his own 


statements as quoted in Chapter VII. 


G. Budgetary and Fiscal. As part of the investigation of the 
supply organization, the accounting methods throughout the Admiralty hed 
been brought up to date. More important, however, were the budgetary 
and fiscal reforms. A committee was formed to review each proposed 
"Vote," or appropriation in our parlance, which formed part of the 
Navy Estimates (the Navy portion of the budget submitted to Parliament 
by the Cabinet). This committee, with Fisher himself as Chairman, 
reviewed each vote with the Sea Lord responsible in great detail, seeking 
possibli reductions. It shortly became apparent that, as still happens 
in the budgetary area, there were numerous cases in which he who was 
responsible for the expenditure of the funds was not responsible for 
preparing the budgetary estimate. Furthermore, the requirements had in 


many cases not been coordinated or viewed as an integral part of the 
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whole until they reached a level at which it was impossible to assess 
them in detail. Estimates were padded so as to avoid all chance of 
needing a supplementary vote. 

It is unnecessary to go into further detail on this subject; the 
resemblance to the budgetary problems and remedies of our own period 
is most marked. Largely as a result of the work of this committee, the 
Estimates decreased for 1905-6, despite the changes which had not fully 
taken effect at that time. They held steady in 1907-8, and began to 
increase again in 1908-09 as a result of the increased building progr:m. 
This decrease in estimates furnished ammunition for those who argued 
that the changes being made were solely for the sake of economy end 
were detrimental to the security of the country. 

Chapter X completes the semi-chronological review of the actual 
"HMisher reforms," and some of the specific controversies which resuited. 
Next, it seems appropriate to review two major generalized controversiss 
which arose during the period and which had important effects on the 
service. Thereafter, seme of the personel characteristics of Fisher 
as an individual and leader will be discussed. 
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CHAPTER XI 
DISSENSION 


Ae Introduction. There were a number of generalized controversies 
during Fisher’s period as First Sea Lord which are not readily assignable 
to any one of the reforms. They are, however, important to an under- 
standing of the man and his methods. This chapter deals with the two 
most important examples. The first is his habitual method of ensuring 
a loyal and efficient supporting staff, which gave rise to the expressive 
term "Fishpond." The second is the Fisher=Beresford controversy, a 
violent public feud the full effects of which on the Royal Navy are 


still the subject of disagreement. 


Be The "Fishpond." There is no doubt that Fisher believed in early 
identification of competent officers of brains and loyalty, and their 
steady advancement by assignment to key billets. Marder quotes two 
remarks drawn from some of the correspondence which sum up his views 
well, "Favoritism is the secret of efficiency," meaning the selective 
assignment just mentionecs; "If I haul a man up over the shoulders of his 
seniors, that man is going to take care to show I haven't made a mistake.® 
Three examples of this policy are__the careers of Jellicoe, Madden, and 
Bacon. Each of these officers was marked by Fisher as of high ability 
as @ junior Captain; the name of each is found in committees, and in key 


Admiralty and Fleet appointments thereafter. Jellicoe served successively 





&s Director of Naval Crdnance, Second in Comnand of the Atlentic Flee’, 
Third Sea Lord and Controller, Cowmander of the Second Division of the 


There was no thought in anyone's mind 


Home Fleet, and Second Sea Lord. 
that these appointments were not merited. On the contrary, they were 
approved. However, as one officer serving at the time wrote of 1914, 
"Years back, it had been common talk in the Admiralty that Admiral Jellicoe 
was being kept in cctton wool to command the Fleet in the Great War 12 
The validity of the rumor is illustrated by many letters, including one 
from Fisher to his son in 1912.2 Fisher continued to influence Churchill 
in this regard until 1914. 

While such action as this is justifiable, there is little doubt 
thet Fisher insisted upon completely loyal and wholehearted sunvort from 
his associates, that in many cases he took action to rid himself of those 
who disagreed, and that he was capable of vindictive action against the 
careers of those who actively opposed him. There were exceptions: 
Sir Gerald Noel, who was Commander-=in-Chief in China in 1905, carried 
his protests against the removal of his five battleships so far that 
he was officially rebuked by the First Lord for his repeated conmmuni- 
cations direct to him tnetesd of the Board, disregarding Fisher. Yet, 
he held some further high appointments and became an Admiral of the 


4 


Fleet. The majority of the examples, however, show his normal practice 





1 meson, The Fleet that Jack Built, pp. 177-79. 
2 





Usborne, Blast and Counterblast, p. 31. 





Marder, Fear God and Dread Nought, Vol. 2., p. 459. 


‘Merder, Road to War, p» 85. 
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to be the reverse of this episode, although some were doubtless pre- 
judiced; His often repeated threat to make "the wives widows, their 
children fatherless end their homes a dunghill" was well understood to 
refer to the service careers of those who opposed him 

Lady Wemyss°? writes of an interview of her husband with Fisher. 
He was offered the post of Naval Secretary (to the First Sea Lord), 
an important position which he was naturally eager to take. However, 
he refused it indignantly when Fisher hinted that since Wemyss would be 
advanced over many of his seniors, "absolute subserviency to his views" 
would be demanded. Wemyss thereafter refused to speak to Fisher. While 
Lady Wemyss was undoubtedly one of the society ladies who were part of 
the pro-Beresford, anti=Fisher group, there is no reason to doubt her 
veracity or that she accurately reflected the views of her husband, who 
eventually became First Sea Lord in 1918. Wemyss had friends in positions 
to protect him and never spoke out against Fisher. 

Poise describes an episode in which he discovered in 1907 that 
he had incurred Fisher’s displeasure and was not to be appointed to a 
command, essential to his future. On being informed privately that he 
was suspected of having helped with publicity for the Beresford side of 
the controversy, he traced this rumor to its source and discovered that 
the problem was one of circumstantial evidence and mistaken identity. 


Keyes later incurred Fisher’s disapproval because the letter believed 





Lady Wemyss, The Life and Letters of Admiral of the Fleet, 
Westor Wenyss, p. 99 ff. 


e 








6 
Lord Keyes, The Naval Memoirs of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger 
Keyes, Vole l, Po 20 ff. 
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Keyes responsible for the somewhat desultory progress made between 1910 
and 1914 in s ibmarine readiness, an impression he was never able to get 
Fisher to le. go of. Professor Marder quotes the case of Lieutenant 
Commander Domville, later an Admiral, from whom the story was obtained 
in person. Domville wrote a prize essay in 1906, urging a stronger 
secondary armament in Dreadnoughts, something which was anathema. 
Domville outlines in detail efforts to shunt him into backwaters, and 
to have him medically retired, before 1912. Anyone Fisher considered 
Studpid got equally short shrift. Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee had in- 
curred Fisher*s displeasure in earlier years. For this reason and 
because he mentioned to Fisher in 1914 that he had suggested sending 
battle cruisers to Cradock before Coronel, Fisher’s reaction was to 
immediately inform Churchill that he would no longer tolerate "that 
demn fool as Chief of Staff at the Admiraltyon® 

The consequence of episodes like these was a widespread impression 
best described in the words of two of Fisher’s supporters, quoted by 
Marder. Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg: 

He is a truly great man, and almost all his schemes have benefited 


the Navy. But he has started this permmicious partisanship in the 
Navy.ooAnyone who in any way opposed J.F. went under? 





"Marder, Road to War, Po 86. 
8 





Geoffrey Bennett, Coronel and the Falklands. 


*Battenberg, An Account, Admiral King-Hall, 1909. Quoted in Marder, 
Road to War, Po 85. 
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Winston Churchill: 
(Fisher) acted up to his ferocious declarations...to be a Fisherite 
or, as the Navy put it, to be in the *Fishpond? was, during his first 
term of power, an indispensable prerequisite for preferment.10 
Naturally, it cannot be said that such a feeling is desirable in 
any organization. Part C of this chapter contains a few comments on the 
ultimate effects of the *Fishpond’ problem and the Beresford feud which 


follows. 


C. Fisher and Beresford. 
11 





l. Beresford. First we should consider the opposing party 

in this affair. Beresford was an officer of wealth and high social position, 
who was a highly proficient seaman of the old school. He had not served 
in steam ships, except briefly, for the first 14 years after he entered 
the Navy in 1861. He entered Parliament in 1874, as was then entirely 
permissible for an active officer. Thereafter, he several times contested 
Admiralty policy in the House. On at least one occasion, Admiralty ob- 
jections to this conduct were overridden by the government of the day. 

He had a highly successful naval career and came to public notice promi- 
nently in the Egyptian campaign in the early 1880%s. He was, as has been 
mentioned earlier, important in the passage of the Naval Defense Act of 
1889, after which he returned to sea, entmisdaivic a cruiser with substantiel 
success. Between 1891 and 1900, he was on half pay most of the time, re= 


entering Parliament in 1897 as member for Portsmouth North, where there 





1 churchill, Great Contemporaries, po 299. Quoted in Marder, Road 
to War, Do 85. 

tho imary source: Beresford, Memoirs; Jameson, The Fleet that Jack 
Built. or a 
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were many Navy “lower deck" families. In 1900, it is fair to say that 
he was the best known naval officer of his generation, extravagantly 
popular with the public and with the fleet; his powers of leadership 
were undoubtedly great. He was also very popular in society and had 
been an honorary aide to the Prince of Wales (later King Edward VIZ) 
since 1875. While his abilities as a seagoing naval officer were 
considerable, it is aiso evident from his writing and speeches in 
Parliament that his intellectual attainments were not great, and that 
he was frequently most outspoken and even ill-considered in his public 
statements. It is easy to see how the combination of Parliamentary 
privilege and influence with success in the service could give almost 
anyone the feeling of a unique position in the Navy, both as to knowledge 
and influence, and also a feeling of vested right to head the service. 
Added to a strong will and an enormous povular following which, however, 
was not quite as large as Beresford sometimes thought, the situation was 


made to order for violent conflict. 


2. Fisher and Beresford = First Stage. Fisher and Beresford 





seem to have worked fairly well together on the whole in the Mediterranean. 
There was certainly friction, some of which has already been mentioned. 


On the other hand, Fisher*s letters of the period, both to Beresford 


and others, 2¢ and Beresford’s 13 comments in his memoirs, indicate a 





ev arder, Fear God and Dread Nought, Vol. 1, Part II, Chap. I. 





=~ Beresford, Memoirs of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. 
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degree of mutual respect and a willingness to cooperate in reforms and 

progress. Certainly Beresford continued a successful career as a Flag 

Officer and by 1905 had become Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean. 
There are several opinions on the origins of the final dispute. 


a 16 


S 
Chatfield,” Bacon, ~ Smith” and others attributed it to the signalling 


incident or some of the other episodes of Fisher's Mediterranean Command. 


? that Beresford was certain that 


However, the writer agrees with Marder” 
Fisher would retire in January 1906, at the age limit and that Beresford 
would succeed him. When Fisher was appointed an additional Admiral of 
the Fleet by Special Order in Council in 1905, thereby gaining five more 
years on the active list, Beresford’s hopes were at an end. That this 
was the real cause of the final split is implied to some extent by 
Bacon. 

In any case, by the end of 1905, Beresford was damning everything 
the Admiralty did, publicly and privately, while Fisher could writes: 

That blatant boastful ass Beresford has been writing the most 

utter v.osh I sver read in my life. The outcome is that the Sea 


Lords of the Admiralty are imbeci les and Beresford is the one and 
only man who knows anything ot 














lMichat field, The Navy and Defense, p. 41. 
Bacon, Fisher, Vol. I, p. 138 ff. 

le sith, A Yellow Admiral Remembers, Chap. VIII. 
7. 


Marder, Road to War, Po 90. 


1854 sher to Balfour, September 1905, Marder, Fear God and Dread 
Nought, Vole Ts Po 27 © 
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A few years earlier Fisher's letters had been excusing Beresford's 
indiscretions in supporting Fisher’s ideasor? Beresford, as the most 
senior and by far the best known officer who was opposed to Fisher, as 
well as an outspoken controversalist, was a natural center for the 
opposition to Fisher. Fisher was to speak frequently of the "conspiracy" 
the members of which he referred to among other things as the "Adullamites" 
and the "syndicate of discontent." How much of a conspiracy there was 
is not altogether clear, although there is an amusing anecdote of a 
scene in Eeresford’s living reom. A senior officer reporting to the 
Board of Admiralty, who had served with Beresford, went round to call 
on him. Being in uniform, he was shown in without inquiry to find 
himself in the middle of a meeting of a number of very senior officers 
who took great pains to drop papers under the table, or become other= 
wise employed, so that their identity would not become obvious to a sun= 


Z 
posed Fisherite. : 


In 1907, Beresford assumed 





command of the Channel Fleet, which by then was the primary seagoing 
force of the Navy. Rear Admiral Reginald Custarece was his second in 
command. He had collided with Fisher.a few years before while Director 
of Naval Intelligence; was an officer of strong and dogmatic opinions, 


and heartily dislike him. Captain Doveton Sturdee, later the victor 





a 
"Fisher to Lord Selborne, Mareh 26, 1902, Marder, Fear God and Dread 
Nou ht, Vol. IE Po 234, 


eo nayn, Fisher, Vol. 2, pono. 44-5. The officer was Admiral Sir 
Francis Bridgeman. 106 








of the Falklands, was Chief of Staff. He also disliked Fisher, apparently 
because Fisher had requested him tc we te to him privately about Beresford, 
who was “inclined to be wild ~bout service matters." Sturdee, not un~ 
naturally, considered this unthinkably disloyal conduct and did not 

comply “+ Bacon suggests that it was this combination of personalities 
which caused Beresford to go as far as he dido~@ 

Whatever the proximate cause, Beresford immediately began a corre- 
spondence with the Admiralty, the content of which spread through his 
fleet and somewhat to the public, couched in remarkably tactless and 
insubordinate terms. This correspondence dealt with all the reforms and 
also the war plans. As mentioned earlier, he referred to the new Home 
Fleet as "a fraud upon the public and a danger to the empire." The 
Admiralty and Fisher were impelled to reply, pointing out that his 
language was not conducive to good relations. At that time General War 
Orders were issued by the Admiralty. Plans were prepared by the Fleet 
Commanders, based on these orders, for approval. An aerimonious corre- 
spondence on the subject developed which ended in an interview between 
Beresford, Fisher and Lord Tweedmouth, then the First Lord. The trans-~ 
script of this meeting exists. It supports the contention of many 
writers that Beresford’s intellectual attainments and judgment were 
by no means the equal ef his other personal qualities. It also ile 


lustrates the insubordination of Beresford, although he denied eny such 





21 comment by Sturdee. Quoted in Bennett, Coronel and Falkiands, 
pe 118, The specific source is not given, although Admiral Sturdeets 
unpublished recollections are listed in the bibliography. 


“2uarder, Road to War, po 91, quoting a 1941 letter from Admiral Bacon. 
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intention or action.” Fisher's correspondence is colorful in this 
period, and indicates he made some efforts to get along with Beresford. 
In January, he wrotet”* 

I had three hours with Beresford yesterday, and ali is settled... 

but I had as a preliminary to agree to three things. I. Lord C. 

Beresford is a greater man than Nelson. JI. No one knows anything 

about the art of naval war except Lord C. Beresford. III. The 

Admiralty hasn®t done a single d-==-=<=d thing right. 

The controversy languished slightly between July and late 1907, but 
there were a series of episodes of various sorts thereafter. In one 
instance, he stated officially that the Admiralty was taking action which 
"had the appearanze of a wish to handicap and hamper..." and was pre= 
judicing the careers of officers associated with him. In another instance, 
he endeavored to have Percy Scott, by now in command of the ist Cruiser 
Squadron, relieved in a dispute about an ill-judged exchange of signals. 
The Admiralty declined to do so. 

By 1908, the controversy had become service-wide knowledge and was 
receiving publicity more and more frequently. Fisher and Beresford were 
publicly not on speaking terms. The Beresford element had consolidated 
all of the various charges against the Fisher administration and was 
demanding an open inquiry into Admiralty policy. Such a situation could 
not be tolerated. After considerable pressure on the part of Fisher, the 
application of which did little to change his opinion of politicians, 
and with the backing of Reginald McKenna, now the First Lerd, the de=j 


cision was made to terminate Beresford's command when the consolidation 


2Marder, Road to War, pp. 92-5. 


24 etter of January cl, 1907, Marder, Fear God and Dread Nought, 
Vol. Ze Do 15. 108 
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between Channel and Home Fleets took place in March 1909. The agitation 
and public interest were greatly increased by the Naval Seare of 1908-09, 
This scare involved considerable public alarm over German shipbuilding 
programs, and criticism of the Admiralty for an inadequate program. It 
had been building up over the same period as the controversy, 1907-09. 
The Admiralty became convineed of the situation sufficiently to insist, 
under the leadership of McKenna and Fisher, on eight battleships instead 
of four in the 1909 program. The situation became an acute Cabinet crisis; 
the Sea Lords and McKenna were ready to resign on the one hand and some 
of the radical Cabinet members were ready to do the same on the other. 
Spurr(x on by party polities, the public uprear became acute. The 
Admiralty was accused of having placed the nation in a position in which 
Germany would overtake them in capital ships in the next few years, and 
also of having been blind to long continued German preparations. In the 
end, the rumors of German achievements turned out to be exaggerated, but 
at this moment, the Admiralty was being severely criticized for being 
“caught napping.™ 

With this uproar as well as a fine public reception on giving up 
his command behind him, Beresford conferred with Balfour, then a leading 
Opposition member, and then went te Asquith, the Prime Minister, with a 
demand fer a public investigation by the Cabinet, threatening to go to 
the public with the issue if the inquiry were not granted. Asquith 
finally agreed to private investigation by a sub-committee of the Committes 


of Imperial Defense, composed of Cabinet members. Beresford made a nunber 
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of charges, guite general in nature, in writing. These are discussed 
in the following section. 

The fact that an inquiry was granted at the instance of an officer 
serving in a subordinate position was a blow which staggered Fisher. 

He considered the Cabinet was literally condoning mutiny and wished to 
resign. He was dissuaded from this act, which of course would have given 
credibility to the charges. 

Imagine what a state of affairs when a meeting of naval officers 

on the active list in a room in Grosvenor Street is able to coerce 

the Cabinet.oo 

The committee’s deliberation was lengthy. At one point, it came to 
light that two officers in the Naval Intelligence Department had been 
supplying Beresford with confidential information to support his case, 
This revelatio;. cid little to help Bersesford's allegations of underhanded 
tactics against him, and enraged Asquith. 

In the end, the committee finding indicated that the Admiralty had 
not endangered the country, and that Beresdord had failed to carry out 
their instructions and recognize their authority. They watered this down 
by saying that the Board should have taken Lord Charles more into their 
confidence. Fisher characterized the finding as "a most cowardly pro-~ 
26 


duction." It contained one recommendations the establishment of a 
Naval War Staff. There was no suggestion that Beresford had made a 


"frivolous complaint," in the sense of the naval regulations against 





CO etter of April 13, 1909, quoted in Bacon, Vol. 2, po 50. 


AO eerie Fisher, Vol. Lig Po 56. 
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such conduct, 2lthough this was the opinion of many of the Cabinet members. 
Although privately supported by King Edward, who remained as staunch 

a supporter as he had been for many years, and by many members of the 

Cabinet, the controversy was becoming too great. Fisher still had a 

year before retiring age. However, his only logical successor was 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson, who would assure continuity of 

policy but was only two years younger. Fisher therefore resigned effective 

January 25, 1910. He became a Peer, as Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, on 


November 9, 1909. 


D. Summary of Sources of Conflict in the Fisher Administration. It 





is convenient here to mention the main charges levelled at Fisher, both 
formally in the Beresford committee inquiry, and informally within and 
without the service. 

Beresford’s main charge was that the organization of the Admiralty 
for war was defective, specifically in that he had not been given prover 
means to carry out his mission. This charge was disposed of by the 
committee; it amounted to a question of judgment as toe proper measures. 
However, he also charged that the alleged deficiencies in war plans were 
due to the lack of a Naval War Staff. There was in fact no operational 
staff at the Admiralty in Fisher’s time, and he was adamantly opposed 
to such an organization. He was a firm believer in one-man control, 
more especially in war, and he felt strongly that war plans should be a 
matter of the utmost secrecy and known to as few as possible. This 


attitude, however, did not indicate a disinterest in strategy because 
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of a total preoccupation with material. The lectures to the Mediterranean 
Fleet officers and the establishment of the Naval War College at Portsmouth 
in 1906, as well as much of his correspondence, confirm his ense of the 
importance of such matters. 

The question of a Naval War Staff is related to a charge that Fisher 
substituted one-man control for the traditional Board operation. This is 
correct, as nearly as we can distinguish. There were few Board meetings 
while he was First Sea Lord; he preferred to deal with each member indi- 
viduelly and he and the First Lord would then proceed to a decision. As 
will be mentioned in a later chapter, Fisher took care that he always 
had the First Lord’s backing, whether by overawing him or by convincing 
him of the merits of his plans. No one in the government was really 
under the impression anyone else was running the Admiralty; he was even 
consulted in the later appointments of First Lords. On one occasion, in 


a Fisher? s 


1905, his letters record that he rejected Balfour*s nominee. 
backers felt that this was the only way the changes could have been ac-= 
complished. Certainly it was the only way Fisher was willing to work. 
Marder points out that the First Lord and First Sea Lord were under no 
legal obligation to consult the Beard as a whole or as ins vidas 
The other Board members retained the legal duty of refusal to concur 
with a decision, but their powers of influence were negative only, as 


implied by the discussion in Chapter III. Under the form of the British 





“7Letter of March 3, 1905. Marder, Fear God and Dread Nought, Vol. 
35 De 246 
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Road to War, po 79. 
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Constitution, a change in procedure can easily give rise to argument 
about constitutionality. There is also testimony that prior t aking 

a decision he was open to argument and discussion to a substantial degree. 
Bacen~? and Jellicoe’? both leave words to this effect. 

Another charge was that of “espionage in the Fleet. Wisher was 
in the habit of calling on relatively junior officers for opinions, and 
this led him to requests for correspondence which were resented when 
discovered. A major explosion took place in 1908, when some letters 
which Bacon had written him while in the Mediterranean in 1905 under Lord 
Charles Beresford were revealed. These contained nothing in the way of 
comments on Beresford, but they did relate to policy and political compli- 
eations. The fact that such correspondence took place was shocking to 
many. “Espionage” is an excessively strong term; however, this was at 
least an ususual method of obtaining information. 

Charges of favoritism and vindictiveness have been discussed earlier 
in this chapter in the "Fishpond" section. 

Another charge arose from the use made of the press. This was 
anathema to most of the Royal Navy in that day. The interest of the 
press in the Navy has been discussed. Making use of this, Fisher took 
care that he had the backing of the press and that they were given 
proper communication. This resulted in at least an even division of 


press support in the controversy. Spender, Stead and Arnold White were 





“PBacon, Fisher, Vol. 1, Chap. IX3 also a quote in Marder, Road 
to War, po 80. 


2 OOnoted in Marder, Road to War, po 80. 
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three journalists who were among his close associates. In his corner 
during his time as First Sea Lord were most of the Liberal press and 
some of the Conservative, most importantly, "The Times." While far 
from the norm of Navy policy in the period, it may be considered in- 
evitable in the circumstance that the press was used to stave off 
attacko 

A final charge was the haste employed and the unnecessary antagonisms 
generated in making the reforms. That the reforms had been thoroughly 
worked out, both in earlier years and in current detailed planning, is 
clear from the discussion of the individual reforms earlier in this 
paper. Rapid execution was a basic Fisher technique for ensuring con-= 
pletion, and therefore reasonable evaluation not based on theory but cn 
a tested concept. In some cases, such as the DREADNOUGHT, haste was 
essential. The antagonism was an unfortunate personal Fisher charactere 
istic which is discussed in Chapter XII. 

This completes the summary of the basis for most of the controversies. 
It is worthwhile considering here the long range effects of these con- 
troversies, which have been debated over many years. The writer has 
encountered all sorts of comments, some acrimonious in the literature. 
It appears that as far as his opponents are concemed, the older and 
more bitter were gone by 1914. There were still some who disliked him 
and tended to lay all deficiencies at his doors Wemyss is one. But al- 
most all seem to have acquired a more objective attitude, recognizing 


the benefits for what they were. It is most notceable that no one, 
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except in the extreme heat of anger in 1909, ever questioned his motives 
in acting as he did-=his devotion to the good of the service was too 
obvious and well known. 

Beatty’? got attitude seems to the writer to express the feelings of 
many who were never on the policy level during Fisher's tour as First 
Sea Lord and never had a serious encounter with him. This was an attitude 
of mild distaste for a personality and method that were highly anomalous 
in the service of the time, and an objective attitude towards the positive 
achievements of Fisher and those he trained. Much of the World War I 
period material reflects this; it apvears to the writer to indicate that 
the "dissension" did not last long enough or extend far enough down the 
fleet, to have any serious effect after war broke out. Fisher*’s return, 
November 1914-May 1915, may have reopened wounds, particularly in the 
case of those of whom he diapproved, e.2>, Repeer2 A and certainly there 
was private dismay in some quarters. However, the effectiveness of 
his energetic action in getting things moving seem to have carried the 
confidence of most of the fleet, as indicated by the letters on his 
resignation in 1915.2" On the whole, it seans justifiable to conclude 
that, except for those who may have lacked confidence in his leedership 


in 1914-15, the effects of the dissensions a few years earlier are not 





1 
? Chalmers, Life and Letters of David Beatty, p. 85 et. sea. 





2 
3 Keyes, Naval Memoirs, Vol. 1, p. 129. 





P30f. Wemyss, po 186. 


a order Fear God and Dread Nought, vol. 3, pp. 243=5. 
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discernible in the performance of the Royal Navy in World War I. 

This does not necessarily apply to other aspects of the Fisher 
era, the effects of which are noticeable. These points are discussed 
in Chapter XIII. 
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WHAT MANNER OF MAN IS THIS?? 


A. Introduction. Before going on to glance at World War I, and some 
speculations on lessons for our own time, let us consider some of the 
personal characteristics of the individual whose accomplishments and 
difficulties we have been reviewing. Presumably the fact that Fisher's 
personality, characteristics and methods were sources of difficulty 
has been made clear. As Professor Marder says: 

Fisher inevitably mede enemies=-he made them right and left. ‘ He 

took them all on and there was something about him which goaded 

enmity to dementia.’ 

For the purpose of this paper, which is to produce a sketch of the 
Fisher era as an example of the management of a Navy, it is desirable to 
consider some apparent contradictions in a little detail: while the 
achievements of the era are undoubted, it wes for a long time difficult 
for the writer, as a naval officer, to understand how such a man could 
have led a service, especially a service such as the Royal Navy of 1690- 
1910, to these achievements. 

Recently the writer made a study of Fisher as revealed in the liter- 
ature against one of the better know sets of leadership criteria. The 
illustrative material has been largely included in the earlier portions 


of this paper. The evaluation is summarized briefly in this chapter. A 





Ivar IV; 14, "What manner of man is that thet even the wind and 
sea obey him?" 


warder, Road to War, po 81. The internal quote I assuse to be fron 
the Journals and Letters of lord Esher. 
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illustrative incidents which are particularly appropriate are also in- 
cluded. 

Bo Criteria. The object of this portion is not to evaluate "quality" 
of leadership, but to relate Fisher's behavior to modern scales designed 
to measure what leaders do in attaining group goals. The criteria used 
are drawn from a series of Ohio State University Leadership studies, 
and are the following . 


a. Communications; measured by the degree to which the leader 
communicates with subordinates. 


be Organization; measured by the degree to which the leader 
structures the group which he supervises. 


ce Integration; measured by the degree to which he irt grates 
his unit into a closely built working team. 


d. Representation; measured by the degree to which he speaks or 
acts as representative of the group. 


e. Relations with subordinates; measured by the degree to which 
he maintains cordial working relations with juniors. 


f. Relations with superiors; measured by the degree to which he 
maintains cordial working relations with superiors. 


An important general point in considering Fisher's leadership is 
his identification with the main goal of the Royal Navy, considered as 
agroupe Few of his opponents ever questioned his motives--his patriotism 
and loyalty to the Navy. When they did so, as in the case of Beresford 


f 
in the last stages of the controversy, they were hardly taken seriously. Y 





Astogdill and Shartle, Methods in the Study of Administrative 
Leadership. 


‘ef. Beresford, The Betrayal. 
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C. Communications. The evidence on this dimension is conflicting. 
On the one hand, we have often-used phrases from his pen, "Never explain," 
and "It is only damn fools who argue."? On the other hand, we have the 
fact that he went so far in his efforts to receive accurate information 
on conditions and opinions es to encourage, and even require, corre= 
spondence from Captains in some of tho key positions in the various 
fleets. While effective, this sort of correspondence led to the charges 
of espionage discussed in Chapter XI, Section C. 

On balance, it appears that he took many positive steps to ensure 
adequate communication when he felt it required. His lectures to the 
officers of the Mediterranean Fleet and views on reducing internal 


6 


Navy official secrecy are clearly recorded. His voluminous corre<= 
spondence indicates he took pains to make himself understood, except 


by those whom he believed to be permanently opposed to what he contemplated. 


D. Representation. This stands out as an area in which Fisher 
was strong. Marder states: 

When he became First Sea Lord, the heads of big shipbuilding, 

engineering, and ordnance firms, professors and many other great 

and clever men always seemed anxious, ready, and willing to carry 

out his views. No person in his day could get big things done 

quicker than Lord Fisher.? 

His relations with the public and press redounded very much to the 


advantage of the Navy. He was most successful in using the press and 





Fear God and Dread Nought, Vol. 2. 
Bacon, Fisher, Vol. 1, po 175 


"Fear God and Dread Nought. Vol. 2, po 17. 
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maintaining good relations with them, as mentioned in Chapter XI. 

Fisher was somewhat less successful in dealing with parliamentary 
politicians. The main difficulty was a strong contempt for politicians<= 
"less for their want of brains then for their lack of charactereo.,"° as 


illustrated earlier. 


E. Organization. A discussion of Lord Fisher®s activities which 
tended "to prescribe ways of doing things" is unnecessary in view of 
the extensive discussion of him as a one-man Admiralty. However, some 
amplification as to his working methods is appropriate. 

His actual working habits are good evidence of the amount of de- 
tailed management he did while at the Admiralty. He was always ready 
for work by 5 or 5:30 AM, sometimes as early as 4. He dealt with papers 
which required consideration in detail or thought during these early 
morning hours, and on Sundays. He retired invariably by 93:30 PM when 
working. As a sidelight, this caused a considerable problem when he was 
associated with Winston Churchill in 1914-15, since for all practical 
purposes the two had few common working hours. There are frequent 
accounts by those associated with him of his very rapid grasp of the 
content of a paper, and quick decisions. We have seen examples of his 


reactions to opposition; however, before a decision was taken and if 





he trusted the speaker, Bacon testifies thats: 


No man of strong views was ever so open to argument as Lord Fisher. 
Open to be convinced on any matter of which he had not himself 
accurate and technical knowledge, but adamant where prevision 





120 





led him to form his own conclusions... 

After a recital of some details, Bacon continues: 
It is details such as these that, for those who knew him, dispelled 
the idea that he was a hasty, self-willed autocrat in all matters 
affecting his opinionSe.oo? 
In short, not surprisingly, in method of operation Fisher fits the 


description of a number of conspiciously successful business executives 


of the period between his own and ours. 


F. Integration. There is no difficulty in resolving this area. 
Information in relation to "behavior which tends to hold the group 
together" is almost entirely negative. To understand why this might 
be so, it is only-necessary to consider the examples so far cited of 
his contempt for tradition and disregard of human values in dealing with 
others in the service. "Do right and damn the odds" was a phrase he was 
found of, and seems an accurate description of his views on anyone who 
seemed obstructive. His comments on members of the service reflected 
in the correspondence are violent to a degree. The "blatant, boastful 
ass" applied to Beresford is relatively mild. 

His motive in his personnel methods is not open to question. However, 
the effects at the time were not good for morale. "Fear of reprisal 


al 


haunted those not in the Fi shpond .120 


JObatuary Notice, 1920, quoted in Marder, Road to War, p. 81. 
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G. Relations with Subordinates. His great personal charm and the 
driving force of his personality are well attested to, and the effect 
on his more junior subordinates, the public, and those outside the 
Navy is elect eas There are a number of accounts of considerate treatment 
accorded junior officers Fisher felt deserving and in need of assistance, 
the cheerfulness of his behavior, and his unassuming manner when in 
their Companys” However, the manner in which he often treated his more 
senior subordinates had the effect, in many cases, of earning him their 
permanent enmity and doing considerable carota asr One brief illustration 
not yet mentioned is quite helpful. It is drawn from the experience 
of Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, the Submarine Force Commander in 1914, "Why 


13 was Fisher's 


can’t that fellow Keyes go to sea and fight like Trywhitt," 
comment to a group of officers in the Admiralty. When this reached Keyes, 
who was known as one of the most dashing officers in the Navy, and had 
been ordered to remain ashore so that he could effectively control his 
submarines, it helped to confirm him in his impression that he could not 
possibly continue in charge of the submarine force. His departure soon 
afterwards appears to have been detrimental to the submarine effort to 


a considerable degree. 


He Relations with Superiors. A view of Fisher*s relations with 
superiors indicates that he must be considered highly effective in this 





LL iandier, Road to War, Po 14, 


2 
H, H. Smith gives a number of examples. 


loKeyes, Naval Memoirs, Vol. 1, p. 13. 
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area. He worked in relative harmony with a variety of personalities as 
First Lord; King Edward \II was a close friend and loyal supporter. The 
position of the civilian First Lord has been discussed earlier (Chapter III). 
Thus, there is no doubt thet Fisher was the direct subordinate of the Firs’ 
Lord during this period, a fact which is sometimes slurred over. The 
position of the King is also of importance. Constitutionally, his power 
is essentially nil. Practically, his influence can be immense, since he 
is the titular head of the service and the grantor of each officer's 
commission. There are many anecdotes of the effect of Fisher’s volatile 
and energetic temperament in the somewhat stuffy court circles, and of 

the high regard Edward VII had for him. Fisher's reaction on his death 


14 


was, "I*ve lost the greatest friend I ever had..o™ One of the 


anecdotes is quoted in full. It illustrates well Fisher's regard for 
the King’s opinion, although action did not follow, and one of the more 
unfortunate aspects of Fisher's personality. Fisher writes:15 


Just then a certain Admiral approached-=perhaps the biggest ass I 
ever met. The King shook hands with him and said something I thought 
quite unnecessarily loving to him; when he had gone he turned on mie 
like a tiger and said, "You ought to be ashamed of yourself!" I 
humbly said, "What for?" "Why!" he replied, “when that man came up 
to me your face was perfectly demoniacal! Everyone saw it and the 
poor fellow couldn't kick you beck! You're First Sea Lord and he’s 
@ ruined man! You’ve no business to show your hate!"...then a man 
came up I knew the King did perfectly hate...He greeted him as if he 
was his long lost brother, and then he turned to me afterwards and 
said with joyful revenge, "Well! Did you see that." ...no wonder 

he was so popular, 





Iverder, Fear God and Dread Nought, Vol. 2, po 326. 


£ 
1 Menories and Records, Volo 1, po 23. 
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I. Some tional Notes on Fisher's Personality. One aspect of 





Fisher’s personality is not brought out in the earlier discussion. Much 
of the material in the literature creates an impression of a paranoid 
tendency o 

First, “e was markedly suspicious of others, both as to their motives 
and their actions toward him. He often said and wrote: 


I entered the Navy penniless, friendless and forlorn. I had had to 
fight like hell, and fighting like hell has made me what I am.1 


His correspondence abounds in such phrases as; "Lord Everly behaved most 
disgracefully toward me..ol['m damned if he didn't quote my private con- 
versation..o"!? and "There is also to be a personal attack, by Lord 
Glasgow, I believe...on your humble senvahte ce" His suspicions of 
Germany, of course well founded, and of other foreign nations, find 
equally frequent expression. A more complex and elaborate illustration 
of his suspicion is in the incident related by Keyes.” 
Second, he thought, and wrote, and often acted, in a highly aggressive 
imagery and vindictive manner, as illustrated earlier. His habitual 
violence of speech was well shown by his speeches at the Hegue Peace 


Conference of 1899. Very few Flag Officers in histery would have surgested 


boiling prisoners in oil to such a eathering o~© 





Lees Road to War, pe 15. 


lvarder, Fear God and Dread Nought, Vol. 2, po 199. 


TO terder, Fear God and Dread Nought, p. 69. 





of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, 


ee ee ee 


pp. 20 ff., referred to in Chapter XI, Section A. 


2Cverder, Road to War, po 86. 
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Jo Conelusion. The personality of Fisher presents many contredictions 





for one in his position and of his accomplishements. There is no question 
but that his greatest strength, in terms of the leader behavior descritions 
used, was in the areas of organization, representation, and relations with 
superiors. He was less strong in communications, and very week in the 
areas of integration and relations with subordinates. 

It would appear that the successful leadership achieved is not 
difficult to account for. Fisher's complete dedication to the readiness 
of the Navy and his country were obvious. His ability to organize movement 
toward this goal and to carry the rest of the Admiralty and the government 
of the day along with him was sufficient to gain him the respect and 
loyalty of a large majority of the service, particularly the younger element 
below flag rank, and to overcome the difficulties he created in the cther 
areas. Our ow more recent experience tells us that what seens like 
disastrous dissension, when viewed at the seat of the government, may see: 
only minor disagreement when viewed from the fleet. 

Fisher was clearly of great mental capacity, imagination, breadth of 
mind and drive; in short an executive of extraordinary talent. It is 
perhaps open to question how far his creative ability extended, or how 
deep his insight was. It seems to the writer that his capacity for pro<= 


found analysis may not have as great as nis other abilities. 


Ko Having taken a brief overview of the accomplishments, and the 
problems of the Fisher regime, and a look at the charecteristics of the 


creator of both, it remains to draw some conclusions both general and 


dee 





specific. Before doing so, however, it is necessary to remember that 
there is one. ultimate test of Sea Power, and that is war. Therefore, it 
seems appropriate to open Part III with a brief treatment of those aspects 
of World War I which seem to most directly reflect the Fisher decisions 


and influence within the period of this study. 
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PART III = RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


CHAPTER XGIIL 


WORLD WAR I = SOME PARTICULAR ASPECTS 





A. Introduction. This discussion of World War I is of a very strictly 





confined nature. As mentioned earlier, the subject is huge: there are 
entire libraries on its the writer is not qualified by any means to 
attempt such a work, and finally, the events and evaluations are familiar 
and well documented history. 

It is a generally acknowledged fact that the Fleet which fought the 
war and held the North Sea to finally starve out the Germans, in both 
men and ships, was the creation of Fisher. A fisg officer who was never 
an admirer stated the situation quite simply in July 1914, looking at 
the assembled fleet, "All that is best and most modern here is the 
creation of Lord Fisher, For this reason, the positive aspects of the 
accomplishment can be left to the judgment of history. There are certain 
negative aspects of material end leadership which have been much debated 
and are directly traceable to decisions end actions of the Fisher era, 
These logically form a part of this study. Fisher's rerformance himself, 
from November 1915 to May 1915, during his brief return as First Sea Lord, 
falls outside the limits set for the study and would add little to other 
examples of management already set out. ‘The methods were the same; at 
74 the man was not what he had been, and the results, while significant, 


showed this. 


1s Robert Arbuthor?, quoted in Jameson, The Fleet. thet Jack Built, 
p- 167. 197 





Therefore, only a few specific points are discussed: the training, 
to indicate how closely the 1914 Royal Navy was still Fishers; the ships; 
and some aspects of the operational performance of the Admiralty and Fleet 


Commanders. 


B. The Interim - 1911<1913.° Sir A. Ke Wilson, "Old "Art" to 


the lower deck, was an officer of great integrity and considerable personel 
administrative ability, but inarticulate to <- degree and highly secretive. 
He also was much opposed to a Naval Staff. However, a change of govern= 
ment b sought Winston Churchill as First Lord in 1911. Supported by 
Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg as Second Sea Lord, with Beatty as 
Naval Secretary, and in any case an admirer of Fisher's accomplishments, 
Churchill pursued, with more diplomacy, the path of reform. 

A War Staff was organized, with planning responsibility for the 
operational side of war as an integrated whole. This was a unique 
organization in the history of the Admiralty, and the problem of training 
officers in staff work was not one which could be dealt with in two years. 

Churchill consulted Fisher freely. The latter was living abroad, ~ 
until mic- 912, and the extent of their collaboration was not widely 
known. Churchill] kept it as quiet as possible, although some public notice 
was taken when Fisher was appointed to the Oil Fuel Commission in 1912. 

The major accomplishments of the Churchill period, aside from the 
War Staff, were: the introduction of oil fuel for heavy ships; the 


QUEEN ELIZABETH class of battleships with 15" guns, heavy protection and 





“Main sources: Road to War, The Fleet that Jack Built, Fear God and 


Dread Nou ht, Vol. as PPo 2x36 








25 knots speed; further important revisions of the Naval Discipline Act, 
pay and promotion for the “lower deck" in 1912. The Fisher influence 
is clear from his letters on all of those steps. Development and building 


of battleships continued at a rapid pace. 


C. The Ships = 1914. 


1. Cruisers. In 1914, the early operations of the war revealed 





one major deficiency in the shipbuilding programs between 1905 and 1911. 
It will be recalled that Fisher*s 1904 scheme proposed nothing but armored, 
that is, battle cruisers and heavy destroyers. The battle cruisers had, 
as the Germans built equivalent ships, tended to concentrate in the 
North Sea. The advent of the sutmarine made the use of a battle cruiser 
for blockade duties, which involved stopping to examine merchantmen, a 
ridiculous risk. The high cost of battle cruisers had limited their 
numbers severely so that the detachment of INVINCIBLE and INFLEXIBLE to 
carry out a mission of the sort they were built for, the Falklands cam= 
paign of late 1914, was only reluctantly accepted by Jellicoe, in command 
of the Grand Fleet .? The protection of trade turned out to have been 
adequately provided for until the advent of the submarine as a commerce 
destroyer, foreseen only in 1913 by Fisher and few others. The losses 
in foreign waters were not important. However, ships for the blockade 
of Germany were not available. The large destroyers of the Fisher era, 
and a few "scouts" slightly large and slower, had not the sea-keeping 


qualities nor the range for the purpose. The armed passenger liners 


3 
Vol l. 


Bennett, Coronel and the Falklands, p. 117. Also Naval Onverations, 
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and old cruisers used proved highly vulnerable to surface and submerine 
attack. The Grand Fleet and its supplementary forces suffered also from 
a lack of ships with the necessary range and sea-keeping ability for 
scouting. The last armored cruisers of moderate dimensions were completed 
in 19053 no cruisers except the scouts were completed bstween 1905 and 
1911, when the first of the "Town" class came into service. Only 12 

of this type had been completed by the outbreak of ware? The situation 
was recognized by Fisher's successors but the building program to remedy 
the situation had just begun at the outbreak of war. 

This cruiser shortage must be considered an error in judgment by 
Fisher; the writer does not agree that it was as important as is implied 
by Mr. Young*s statement cited earlier.” This statement may be an echo 
of some of the judgments of Lloyd George on the war, many of which heave 


not withstood the test of time. 


2. Battle Cruisers. The problems of these ships have been 





mentioned in the discussions of their design. They are often spoken of 
as a type which was poorly designed. This point of view is to the writer 
superficial; rather, the missions and circumstances of operations for 
which the ships were designed were too specialized and not sufficiently 
analyzed. The writer in "Brassey" in 1908, already mentioned, reflects 


a doubt which must surely have been fairly widespread at the time, and 


"H. M. LeFleming, Warships of World War I. 


Chapter III, po 15. 
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seems to have been well founded. 


30 Submarines. Despite Fisher’s interest in submarines, Keyes” 


blamed the lack of ocean=going types in 1914 on him, since he had been 
primarily interested in them as a coast defense weapon. It is also true 
that A. Ko Wilson, in 1902, considered them ai. ‘inferior and un-English | 
weapon, an opinion shared by many. However, Churchill pressed the 
development of submarines, which proceeded with a clear goal. While 

Keyes is perhaps a little unfair, therefore, it does seem that if a policy 
of developing the submarine as a sea=-going weapon had been originated 
under Fisher, the state of affairs would have been different in 1914. 

It is also clear that Fisher himself did not appreciate the potentialities 
of the submarine as a weapon until 1913 or thereabouts.’ This failure 

if it was one, was of omission=-=-a non-application of judgment, rather 
than a misapplication. <A correct appraisal of the case by Fisher in 


1913 would have put him well in advance of contemporary thought. 


D. Qperational Performance. 
le Perhaps the most important question of the influence of the 


Fisher era in World War I is raised by the performance of the operational 
leadership. This also is a question with which the available literature 
up to now does not deal with objectively or in detail. Professor Marder 


states® that it is the focus of his work at the present time; succeeding 


bxeyes, Naval Memoirs, Vol. 1, pp. 101=2,. 





"Marder, Road to War, po 333. 
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volunes of From The Dreadnought to Scapa Flow will undoubtedly f411 this 
gap. However, some evaluation of this performance is essential, since 
there is little doubt that the leaders, as well as the ships, of 1914 
were products of the Fisher era. The officers up to the rank of Captain 
hed gained all their most significant training and experience since 1905, 
under the increased pace and constant introduction of new ships and 
material. The more senior officers had been selected (by the duties they 
were assigned) for their higher rank during the Fisher period. Not all 
were products of the "Fishpond," but not many had been numbered among 
Fisher's active opponents. 


The topic divides conveniently into areas: the personnel of the 


ships; the Admiralty; and the Fleet commanders. 


2 Ships Personnel. This is the most favorable as well as the 
Simplest aree. The ships officers of the veriod were highly motivated, 
-- had the utmost confidence in their ships and equipment? and were 
backed by enlisted personnel of ability and loyalty. Their training 
hac been intensive and realistic. Cunningham, H. H. Smith, Dreyer, 


10 and many others have left vivid word pictures of 


Wemyss, Chatfield 
the vigor and realism with which training of all sorts was carried out 


in the years precéding the war. Gunnery was of a high standard, as 





Marder. Road to War, po 413. 


see Bibliography. 
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far as the coctrine of the day had carried it. However, long range high 
speed firings had only been introduced?+ in 1913 under Beatty. It seems 
reasonable to say that as far as the officers and men of the ships are 
concerned, the Royal Navy entered World War I in as high a state of 


readiness as has ever been achieved at such a time. 


3. The Admiralty as an Operational Headquarters. When wer broke 


out, the Admiralty in Whitehall found that they were in fact an operetionsl 
headquarters to a degree which they had not suspected before the war. 

The Fleet Commander, specifically the Commencer=in-Chief of the Grand 
Fleet had neither the time, staff, information nor responsibility to 
control the multitude of subsidary tasks such as blockade, minesweeping 
ane patrolling which speedily became necessary. Furthermore, it soon 
became apparent from some 1914 operations that the North Sea was e con- 
fined body of water and required the attention of an area commander for 
proper employment of forces, as well as, or instead of, a Fleet Commander- 
in-Chief. These duties devolved upon the Admiralty as the only existing 
common authority. Additionally, the world-wide nature of the conflict 
soon became apparent; the coordination problems were only equalled by 
those of World War II. A final complication was the emergence cf 
Churchill’s liking for strategy and tactics, whicl led more immediately 
and positively than might otherwise have been the case to centralized 


operational control by the Admiralty. 





Liverder, Portrait of an Admiral. Interestingly enough they indicate 
strongly that Fisher may have been right about Sturdee’s limited abilities. 
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This study dees not have a place for extensive examples of the 
problems which arose. It is certain that the Admiralty’s performance 
of this function was less than optimum. Those who served there in 
1914-1918 and left records, among them Richmond, Weymss, Jellicoe end 
Keyes, are in agreement that the difficulties and failures of coordination 
end strategic plenning were numerous, and continued to be so throughout 
the wer. The staff organization was not set up for the handling of routine 
operational decision. and proper staff work on major decisions. Their 
position was primarily advisory. Richmond's diaries ere scathing in 
the early part of the war, and eritical throughout. Captein Roskili’s 
analysis,—“ drawing somewhat on Richmond's, concludes that as a whole 
the performance of Pritish sea power was disappointing. This the writer 
cannot fully agree with. After all is said and done, if the High Seas 
Fleet had gained control of the North Sea, or if the Royal Navy with the 
U. S. had not beaten the submarine in 1917-18, the results of the war 
would surely have been quite different. Both Richmond and Roskill 
attribute the poor performance of the Admiralty to the lack of organi zed 
and trained naval staff, and to a lack of appreciation of the need for 
an intellectual or analytical approach to strategy. This analysis seems 
quite accurate. There seems to be little doubt that if Fisher had seen 
a need and organized a Naval Staff in 1905, the situation would have 
been vastly different. The basic difficulty in 1914-18 in the Admiralty 


would appear to have been an inability to get the operational matters 


125. We Roskill, The Strategy of Sea Power, pp. 101=-42, especially 
pe 139. A 1962 book. 
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out of the traditional channels of the Sea Lords, which were primarily 
administrative in intent. This was plainly the result of neither staff 
nor Sea Lords having a knowledge of operational staff methods. Captain 
Roskill attributes this to the influx of technical matters early in the 
20th century which took over naval education and training. The writer 
does not agree that this is necessarily cause and effect. Fisher 
evidently did not see the necessity for staff, despite the available 
example of the German General Staff, which was already famous as a land 
organization. Churchill did, but none of Fisher's successors possessed 
the inclination or drive needed to make a naval staff a going concern 
inside four years. 

It must be said that in this particular, Beresford was right. However, 
Beresford’s writing does not create the impression of a man likely to 
develop such a suggestion. An interesting study might be tracking down 
the true originator. A nodding acquaintance with the candidates suggests 
Custance. 

4, Fleet Leadership. As before, this paper does not have a 
place for an extensive discussion of this extensively debated subject. 
A few general points are drawn which can be considered products of the 
Fisher era. 

Opinions have varied in the j4a;t forty years as to whether Beatty 
or Jellicoe was the hero or villain of Jutland; a tremendous amount has 
been written on the subject. Yet the very disperity of the approsch of 


these two officers to naval warfare indicates a fundemental problem which 
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might have been solved by a thoroughly broad=-gauge approach to the 
problems of 20th century naval wer when they arrived in the Fisher era. 
Jellicoe was an officer of high talent in all fields who possessed the 
complete confidence of his subordinates and superiors. He was a master 
of his profession, as well as a fine administrator, with an alert and 
precise mind. He was inclined to be cautious and a little pase ene 
this appears early, even in some of his comments during the Naval Crisis 
of 1909. He fully understood the truth of what Churchill said of him: 
"He was the only man who could lose the war in an afternoon." This was 
the philosophy behind the letter he wrote the Admiralty in late 1914, 
setting forth his intent not to press an action if he believed there 
was danger from submarines or mines. 

Beatty, on the other hand, was a most aggressive individual who 
wanted only to get to grips with the enemy and believec that this wes 
the only way to success. He was not thoughtless or reckless, as he 
has sometimes been evaluated. His judgment and mentality were judged 
most keen by many contemporaries, then and after the war as First Sea 
Lorde 

The point here is not the merits of these two officers. The point 
is that almost the only view the two ever had in common, except of 
course Jellicoe’s orders which Beatty was bound to follow when in 
company, was @ knowledge thet column and long range were logical 


fighting methcds for modern ships. 





3 

The Grand Fleet, The Crisis of the Naval Wer, and The Submarine 
Peril are all quite devressing reading; some of the stetenents of 
German capabilities are clearly exaggerated. 
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This situation argues a lack of operational doctrine in the Royai 
Navy of 1914. The need for such a doctrine, which gewides the thoughts 
and actions of officers of varying temperaments and coordinates then 
without detailed instructions, was one of the lessons drawn from Jutland 
by the U. S. Navy. Commander Frost commented that if the destroyers at 
the rear of the Grand Fleet line during the night encounter after 
Jutland had been U. S., the result might have been different. He wes 
not casting an aspersion on the destroyer COs concerned, far from it. 
He was commenting on the absence of a doctrine to guide but not rigidly 
control their actions in such a situation.!+ The Royal Navy view of 
that day was that such matters were for the Admiral concerned. If he 
chose to take the line that the battle required elaborate and detailed 
orders, and close tactical control of every movement, as did Jellicoe, 
he was at liberty to do so. If he believed, as did Beatty, that loss 
of ships was not vital if a decisive result was obtained, this was a 
matter within his discretion. 

A doctrine had existed in Nelson's day. His comments on “the 
order of sailing is the order of battle" and "no captain can be very 
wrong if he lays his vessel alongside that of the enemy" were an appli- 
cation of a doctrine which required attack at all costs, and which had 
court martialled many officers for “failure to do their utmost to destroy 


the enemy." That doctrine was St. Vincent*s creation in large part. 





levost, The Battle of Jutland. 
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This is not to say that a doctrine of a very aggressive tyve was 
desireble. It is to say that if as much time and effort had been put 
into developing a doctrine for use of the material produced in the Fisher 
era as went into providing that material, the battle performance in World 
War I would have been more uniform. 

To the writer, this situation is more explanatory of the variations 
in performance and differences in meti.od, as well as the lack of con-= 
fidence in, and impatience with, instructions from higher authority, than 
any basic differences in versonalities. There may have been, as Marder 
suggests, a lack of talent at the top of the list, but this seems less 
important: than the lack of doctrine to unite the thinking of this talent. 
In studying any modern war, it must always be remembered that a difference 
of 2 or 3 years in the date of outbreak would have changed the leadership 
almost entirely. 

It is perhaps unfair to lay this lack of a doctrine entirely on the 
doorstep of the Fisher administration. However, a thoroughly comprehensive 
approach to the instrument and its employment at the same time might have 


provided one. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


CONCLUSIONS 





The conclusions to be drawn from this study should of course be 
those of the reader, looking at the rebuilding of a Navy as an operation 
of management. Nevertheless, the writer has some opinions, both in the 
areas in which the "Fisher Revolution" results were satisfactory or the 


reverse and on the lessons which we may draw from this example. 


A. The Particular. The Royal Navy at the start of the revolution 
was a quite centralized organization, once one passed from the indivicnuel 
ship level, especially in matters of administration, material and policy. 
Fisher, as we have seen, centralized the control of the Admiralty in turn 
so that it is correct to say that while there were many other individuals 
concerned, the guiding and driving force was Fisher himself. 

In Chapter XII, some of his personal characteristics were briefly 
examined. It is perhaps helpful to consider his abilities and faults 
in present day terms. 

Obviously he had many strengths which add up to extraordinary ex- 
ecutive ability. His mental capacity for detail was tremendous, coupled 
with an exceptional skill at selecting key ideas and fitting then to= 
gether into a coherent whole. He delegated detailed planning most 
skillfully, getting the benefits of others abilities, yet retaining 


control of the direction end result. Whatever the results of his methods 
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of supervising and controlling the execution of plans were in humen 
terms, it cannot be denied that the achievements of this brief period 
were immense=-his methods got results and commanded loyal support from 
manye Those whose loyalty he could not win sufficiently to get results, 
he was able to drive into producing results by sheer force of verson2lity. 
He was skilled far beyond the age in the manipulation of the environment 
outside the service to gain his ends. The degree of press, governments] 
end public support he was able to gain for policies of the most radicei 
sort has seldom been equalled. By the time he had lost this support to 
a serious degree, the public demand was for more of the Navy he had vceen 
able to build. 

For all his capacities, he does not give an impression of great 
depth in thought. While h. saw the strategic implications of the rise 
of Germany, he did not develop his thoughts on the employment of the 
instrument he built up enough to see all the implications of its use 
in war. What is more important, when others brought forward onvinions 
which might have broadened or modified his thinking, if he could not 
perceive the value of the opinions himself et once, he labelled then 
as nonsense and refused to give them detailed consideration. This is 
a product of his imense confidence in his own judgment. Strategy 
was not his interest. Sweculative projections of the future in detail, 
weighing all factors, were not natural to his thought processes. ‘The 
results of these shortcomings were brought out in the discussion of 


World War I at the beginning ef this section and need not be detailed 
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again. It is sufficient to say that some less than optimum features 
of the Navy in that struggle can be traced to his administration. It 
must also be said in the same breath that the results, hed he not 
revolutionized the Navy, would have been far less good. 

His methods within the service were the most drastic shock the Navy 
had received in a century. It is very likely true that drastic methods 
and a tremendously forceful personality were essential to the results. 
It is equally evident, that his periodic vindictive, suspicious, and 
violent conduct was harmful to the Navy. °%...there was something about 
him which goaded enmity to dementia...’ is a very valid and succinet 
statement and not what one wishes to hear of a genuinely great man. 
Winston Churchill has contributed a paragraph which seems a good statement 
of the situation:~ 

There is no deubt whatever that Fisher was right in nine-tenths of 

what he fought for. His great reforms sustained the power of the 

Royal Navy at the most critical period in its history. He gave the 

Navy the kind of shock which the British Army received at the time 

of the South African War. After a long period o” serene and un= 

challenged complacency, the mutter of distant thunder could be 
heard. It was Fisher who hoisted the storm=-signal and beat all 
hands to quarters. He forced every department of the Naval 

Service to review its position end question its own existence. He 

shook them and beat them end cajoled them out of slumber into in- 

tense activity. But the Navy was not a pleasant place while this 
was going on. The "Band of Brothers* tradition which Nelson handed 
down was for the time, but only for the time, discarded. 

B. The Abstract. The Fisher era is an illustration of a distinction 
of great importance to those responsible for organization, military or 


otherwise. The distinction is between centralized decision making end 





1 
Churchill, The World Crisis, Vole 1, pp. 7453 alse quoted by 
Marder, in Read to War. 
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ene man rule. There is a major difference between one man supported hy 

a staff of definitely subordinate technical experts, and a man supported 

by a responsible staff capable of independent judgment and recommendations. 
There is no distinction between the ultimate responsibility for the ¢ecisi sn=- 
there is a very great distinction in the way it is reached. I submit thet 
history (which Fisher called a record of exploded ideas) shows us the 

overall superiority of th latter method. 

A second important abstraction has to do with the drawbacks of 
monolithic organizetion. Monolithic organizations seem on charts, and 
from a superficiel view, highly desirable for efficiency. However, 
differerce of opinion or controversy is not permissible within the 
monolith. Those of strong opposite views, which may be valid, feel unable 
to make themselves heard within the monolith. They either do net ao sc, 
or do so from without. In either case, the benefit of their brains is 
lost. It appears that disagreement must be organized for if we are to 
avoid error and bitter contreversy, both of which can only have a negative 
effect in an organization which must have a common goal. 

A third important abstraction has to do with the areas of humsn 
relations and commnication. Clearly, the negative results which marred 
the achievements of the era can almost all be traced to failures of 
communication in both directions, and to failure to utilize human relations, 
rather than brute foree, as a means of modifying the conduct of others. 

It seems very probable that better performance in these areas would have 


improved the resulis of the Fisher Revolution: it is certain thet the 


negative results form an excellent example of the consequences of nazgle-t 


of these factors in managing an organization. 
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APPENDIX I 
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Fleet -~ Admiral Sir R. H. Bacon. 


OYNOPSIS OF LORD FISHER*S CAREER 


Early Years 


Born 25th January, 1841, at Rambodde, Ceylon. Son of Captain 
Williem Fisher, 78th Highlanders and Sophia, daughter of A. Lambe. 


Entered the Royal Navy, 13th June, 1854. Joined his first ship, 
the VICTORY, at Portsmouth. 


Served in the Russian War, in the Baltic in HMS CALCUITA. 


Served in the China War, 1856-60, including the capture of Canton 
and the Peiho forts. 


1860 ~ 1872 
Ideutenant, 4th Nove: ber, 1860. 


3rd November 1866, was appointed to HMS EXCELLENT, gunnery 
schoolship at Portsmouth (Ceptain Arthur W. A. Hood). 


2nd August 1869, promoted to Commander and appointed to the 
China flagship. 


1872 - 1881 


19th September, 1872, was appointed to HMS EXCELLENT for torpedo 
service. Started the VERNON as a torpedo schoolship. Visited Fiume 
to arrange for the purchase of the Whitehead torpedo. 


20th October, 1874, promoted to Captain, and reappointed to EXCELENT 
for torpedo service and instructional duties, remaining until 1876. 


15th March, 1877, appointed Flag=-Captain to Admiral Sir A. Coover~ 
Key, Commander=in=-Chief, North American Station, in the BELLEROPHON. 
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188] = 1882 


18th January, 1881, appointed to command INFLEXIBLE, the largest 
ship in the Navy. 


1883 ~ 1890 


\ 


6th April, 1883, appointed to command of EXCELLENT gunnery school- 
ships 


lst November, 1886, appointed Director of Naval Ordnance, occupied 
this post for four and a half years. Carried out the transfer of Naval 
ordnance and ordnance stores from War Office to the Admiralty. 


2nd August, 1890, promoted to Rear-Admiral. 


21st May, 1891, appointed Admiral-Superintendent of Portsmouth 
Dockyard. Expedited the building of the ROYAL SOVEREIGN, the first 
of a new tyve of battleship. 


ist February 1892, appointed Third Sea Lord and Controller of the 
Navye 


8th May, 1896, promoted Vice-Admiral. 


24th August, 1897, hoisted his flag in RENOWN as Commander-in-Chief, 
North American Station. 


In 1899, attended the first Hague Peace Conference as a Naval 
Delegate. 


1899 = 1902 
Sth July, 1699, appointed Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean Station. 


2nd November, 1901, promoted Admiral. 


1902 = 1904 


5th June, 1902, returned to the Admiralty as Second Sea Lord 
remaining until 31st August, 1903. 


25th December, 1902, launched the new scheme of naval entry and J 
education of officers with training colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth. 


31st August, 1903, appointed Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth in 
order to supervise personally the inauguration of the ne scheme at 
Osborne. 
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21st October, 1904, appointed First Sea Lord in Lord Selborne'ts 
sdministretion, On same date appointed First and Principal Naval 
hidexzdewCamp to King Edward. 

6th December, 1904, Admiralty memorandum on the distribution of 
the Fleet, introducing the nucleus-crew system for ships in reserve 
and withdrawing obsolete craft from foreign stations. 


January 1905, committee to inquire into the reorganization of the 
Dockyards.e 


6th March, 1905, appointment of an Inspector of Target Practice. 

10th February, 1906, launch of the DREADNOUGHT. 

November 1906, establistment of the Naval War College at Portsmouth. 

January 1907, institution of a service of Fleet Awcliaries ~ 
ammunition and store ships, distilling, hospital, fleet repair ships; 


trawlers as mine=-sweepers, etc. etc. 


March 1907, creation of the Home Fleet, with DREADNOUGHT as flagship, 
for service in the North Sea. 


August 1907, new scheme of advancement of pay of naval ranks and 
ratings introduced. 


September 1907, establishment of wireless telegraphy branch, and 
installation erected on Admiralty building. 


25th January, 1910, retired from the office of First Sea Lord. 


30th July, 1912, appointed Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
oil fuel and oil engines for the Navy. 


30th October, 1914, recalied to the Admiralty. 
15th May, 1915, resignation as First Sea Lord. 


10th July, 1920, died in London. 
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APPENDIX II 


The Committee on Designs! and other notes 


This was the most famous and probably the 
many committees. It is probably the best 


en DREADNOUGHT » 


most “high priced" of Fisher's 
example of his ability to get 


men of every sort to work for him effectively when he wished to. 


Rear Admiral Prince Lowis of Battenberg = 


Rear Admiral Sir John Mmrston = 


rear Admiral A. Lo Winslow o 


Captain Henry A. Jackson = 


Captain John R. Jellicoe = 
Captain Charles E. Madden = 


Captain R. H. S. Bacon ~ 


Phillip Watts = 


Lore Kelvin = 


Professor J. H. Biles o 


Sir John Thornycroft = 


Alexander Gracie = 


R. E. Froude Ss 


Director of Naval Intelligence - 
At this period the ONI had the 
responsibility for war olans and 
requirements. 


Engineer in Chief 


Commanding Flotillas (Destroyers 
and Submarines) 


Controller =- mentioned earlier, 
responsible overall for the 
design and construction of the 
ships of the Navy 


Director of Naval Ordnance 
Naval Assistant to the Controiler 


Naval Assistant to First Sea Lord 
(and later first CO of DREADNOUGHT ) 


Director of Naval Construction 


The scientist and electrical 
inventor. His two specieities 
were electrical and marine cevicss. 


University of Glasgow (Naval 
Architect) 


Shipbuilder (John I. Thornycroft, 
a design and building firm) 


Fairfield Shipbuilding Company 
(another leading shipruilding firm) 


Suverintendent, Admiralty tx- 
perimental Works (one of the best 
known naval architects of the time. 
"Froudes Ratio still usec in ship 
design) 
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It is of record that the committee mace extensive changes in the 
original "Fisher Gard" sketch design, which involved 3 super=-firing 
turrets et each end. The committee was also advised by Charles A. 
Parsons, the inventor, and at the time the only builder.of turbine 
machinery. The celiberations indicate that most of the discussions 
had to do with gun arrangements and propulsion machinery. This is 
logical since the ship size was determined by the armament (and 
vrotection) and thereafter by the machinery which could produce the 


required speed. 


It is also worthy of note that although DREADNOUGHT and INVINCIBLE 
at about 20,000 were both considered monstrous ships in 1905, by 1912 
the designed maximum displacement had grown to 33,000 tons for the 
battleships, (QUEEN ELIZABETH) and 35,000 for battle eruisers (TIGER). 


In 1914, the Grand Fleet included 35 DREADNOUGHTS and 10 battle 


cruisers: this is the derivation of Admiral Jameson's title, "The 
Fleet that Jack Built." 
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